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UTHORS, POETS, CLERGYMEN 
and SCHOOLMASTERS desirous of PUB- 
ULSHING their works are invited to address Messrs. 
Saunders, Planta, and Co., Publishers, 22, Henriette. 
street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Now ready, Price One Shilling. 
THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Coyrtesrts ror Serremeper, 1890. 


I. ADAM AND EVE. (Continved.) 

LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. 

_ A LITTLE BOHEMIAN. Part 1. 
G. W. Goprrer. 

. A RAY OF CYPRUS. 

. ALFRED DE MUSSET. 

THAT NIGHT IN JUNE. 

. LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 

. MILTON AND WORDSWORTH. 

. THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. 
Lr Lryrox. Sameer I 

„, Cases for binding the volumes of “ Temrix{Bar ” 
can be obtained at all Booksellers, price 

One Sh each 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON,’ New Burlington 
Street. 


By Mra. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 21. For SEPTEMBER. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


WE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By 
Mrs. OurpHantT. Cha XXXVI.—XXXVIII. 
2 AN EPISODE IN THE WATERLOO CAM- 
PAIGN. 4— late Sir F. FireGenatp, Bart., 
Knight of 8 
Z. A LATENT URCE OF REVENUE—THE 
HERALDS’ COLLEGE. 
4. THE DEATH OF HIORWARD. By M. L. Woops. 
5 A TURKISH HISTORIAN OF A WAR .WITH 
RUSSIA. By Evorers Scuvrier, Consul-General 
of the Uni States in Roumania. 
THE STORY OF YVES. By Mrs. Macqvor. 
Chapters I.—VIIL. 
ON EXMOOR. By Lapr Barxer. 
THE NEW RENAISSANCE; OR, THE GOSPEL 
OF INTENSITY. By Hann Qvui.trer. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Neatly bound in cloth, post-free for 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED in LONDON. 


“This will be respected by thoaghtfal men. The 
thoughts are fresh, vigorous, and practicable, set 
forth in strong and sparkling language.’’— Homilist. 
„The sketches are good, the composition clear, and 
the illustrations striking.” — Freeman. 
“Highly suggestive and worthy of wide circula- 
tion.’’—Primitive Methodist. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Neatly bound in cloth, price 2s., post-free. 


EXPERIENCE of the CATHOLIC 
APOSTOLIC CHURCH. By H. M. PRIOR, 
for twenty years a Minister of one of the Seven 
Churches of London. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


—— 


6. 


on™ 


Id. weekly. Monthly part, 5d.; by post 7d. 


ARDENING ILLUSTRATED.— 
Villa, Suburban, Cottage, and Town Garden 

ung. Window Plants, Bees, Poultry. All News- 
agents. Copy by post, lid. Vol. I., 700 Illustrations, 
78. 64.—37, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


QUAKER ANECDOTES. 
Edited by RICHARD PIKE. 


“The ‘Quaker Anecdotes," which Mr. Richard 
Pike edits, may while away many a vacant five 
minutes.”—Atheneum., 

As the book becomes known it will have a great 
popularity .”—Christian Age. 

Tue author has presented, at the same time, a 
rich treat to the jaded literary — and furnished 
platform speakers with no end of new stories where- 
with to point and relieve their speeches at public 
meetings. - Liverpool Mercury. 

We thank Mr. Pike for his book. We have found 
it intensely interesting. —Methodist New Connexion 
Magazine. 

The tales collected in this book will be found to 
amuse as much as to edify.”— Daily Telegraph. 

This book will be a pleasant companion for spare 
moments,” The Fountain, 

. 5 curiously interesting collection.” —Christian 

Grid. 

Just the book for the leisure hour, the railway 
journey, or the seaside visit.“ — General Baptist 
Magazine. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
Sent post free by the editor, R. Pz, 90, London 
road, Nottingham, on receipt of 3s. 6d. 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, in a 

first-class retail business, at the West-end, a 
PARTNER with money, to take the place of a retir- 
ing er. The business has been established up- 

s of 20 years, and has yielded a fit of more 
than 20 per cent. on the capital invested.—Apply to 
Lhe ag Son, and , Solicitors, 12, Bouverie- 
street, E. C. 


Orp NONCONFORMISTS WANTED 
to make up a complete set. 

The whole Vol. for 1851. 

The title-page for 1853, and Nos. 372, 373, 374, 376, 
377, 379, 380, 385, 387, 388, 389, 391, 393, 396, 397, 398, 
309, 400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 407, 499, 400, 410, 
411, 412, 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425. 

For 1854, Nos. 430, 434, 451, 466, 467. 

2 inepence each will be given for any number of the 
ove. 

Many of the old numbers for sale, Ad. each; to 
anyone wishing to complete a set such an opportunity 
seldom occurs.—Apply, first by letter, to Thos. G. 
Grundy, 76, Colston-street, Bristol. 


— — 


Cheshunt College 


MIsrERS and Deacons requiring the 
ASSISTANCE cf STUDENTS OF CHES. 
HUNT COLLEGE, during the months of July and 
Augast, are requested to apply to Mr. W. M. Jones, 
Cheshunt College, Waltham-cross, Herts. 

H. R. REYNOLDS, President 


SPARKLING HYGEIA. 


HIS MOST SUCCESSFUL BEVERAGE ever introduced achieves in perfection 
what alcoholic mixtures only pretend to do. It is a real stimulant, a true nerve tonic, dissipating 
languor, and wonderfully 1 — . — and verve. To brain- workers it is inestimable. 


: "Sparkling — 1 peable and exh u — 1 Aus ay 
Spar y is a most agreeab tonic we pa appre- 
ciation and support. * Ne 51 
“Mem a Congrés International d e 4 Turin.” 
In taste and a - — it possesses 


rance it resembles a mild champagne; while perfectly 
ilarating and refreshing beverage.'’—Christian World. 


SAMPLE CASE eof One Dozen on receipt of Gs. 


Sole Proprietor—R. McDOUGALL, Washington Hotel, Liverpool, and 61, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London. 


THE “ WASHINGTON,” LIVERPOOL, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 

First-class Bedroom, Attendance, Breakfast, _— Day. Commercial 
7s. per Day. 

SPECIALLY RESERVED ROOMS, 1s. 6p. EXTRA. 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


OLIVER CONSTABLE: Miller and Baker. 
By SARAH TYTLER, author of “ Citoyenne Jacqupline,” “Scotch Firs,” &. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
An exceedingly interesting tale. We regard it as one of the best works of the gifted aut horess.— 


Court Journal. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 
Goswell Road, London, B.. Established 1849. 


200,000 Volumes in every branch of Theo „ English and Foreign, Old and Modern. 
Catalogues On tion. 


the qualities of an e 


20, 


CASH’S WOVEN’ NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for 6s. 6d. a Grose. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 


The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., , and 58. 6d. per gross box. 


Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. Samples and prices forwarded on 
application. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 
IRON IRON IRON ———— 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSKS, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a 
commanding external appearance with commodious internal 
arrangements, as now represented by upwards of 


Seventy Buildings, Erectei at a Value Exceeding £42,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George 8q., Glasgow. 
London Branch—{, DELAHAY sTREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


WILLS’ ‘“ DUBEC” «miLb, 
CIGARETTES. | ““ YENIJEH ” (FULL FLAVOUR) 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the Name of 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


DEWHURST’S ~~ 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


| MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
NEW WORK by the DUER of 


A 
ARG entitled The Unity of Nature,” will 
be . successive — 4 in the CON- 
RA REVIEW, beginning with the 
STRAHAN and CO., Limited, $4, Paternoster-row, 


AT ALL —_ LIBRARIES, 


SUSSEX STORIES. By Mrs. Robert 


O'REILLY. 3 
“These Sussex = as and fresh as Miss 


tales pure 
M lage,’ or as Mr. Gaskell’s 
‘ Arcadian Standard. 
“We shoald may that we have never seen better 


short stories. . ; 
“Tales like these please all readers. Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


II. 
LADY LAURA. By M. I. Christie. 


vols. 
* Laure is extraordinarily clever. The 
story is tfual. > > * Mise written 
one qe R= of SS 


most interesting 


ows. 

we Laura’ must take very high rank indeed. 
It is as sincere and earnest in purpose as it is admi- 
rable in form.’’—Graphic. 


STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 84, Paternoster-row. 
TWO SPECIAL BOOKS FOR AUTUMN TRA. 
VELLERS. 


I. 
THE COUNTRY of the PASSION 
the lands and H 
of Bavaria. 8 G. UIN. With and 
Illustrations, 12s. 


1 


II. 
THE BLACK FOREST: Its 
and Legends. “ SEGUIN. With 


Mies Seguin, tox hor books, having thomettct tems 
t 
almost exhaustive, will never lente one at a los 


STRABAN and 00. Limited, 34, Paternoster row. 
DIARY OF AN EARLY METHODIST. 


from early infancy, 
ofage. 205 are now in 


recei 
and Co.; or 
George at the OA, 
N. 1 ind. D.D., Hon. Sec. 
ARON’S COURT, adjoining West 


E. for WORSHIP.—IRON 
ERECTED 


ecclesiastical 


J. O. 


DERBY HOUSE, WANDSWORTH 
LONDON, 8.W. 


— 
. 


874 THE NONCONFORMIST 


AND INDEPENDENT. 


Aveust 26, 1880. 


MR. G. H. JONES, Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


SURGEON-DENTIST, Ge WORLDFAMET 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 1 the blood from an m- 
LONDON, all Kinds it 1s a'never — Gane. 
Dentistry, Yree, enclosed by post, which cxplatas the Sores on the Neck. 
e ee, eee, Seren Blackhand Gr Finmploon the Pace, 


My dear Sir,—Al'ow me to express my sincere 
thanks for the Skill attention layed in the From whatever cause 1 

construction of my Arti Teeth, which render my As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and war- 

mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to | ranted free from injurious to the most deli- 

Her Majesty's Royal | cate constitution of either sex, the solicits 

Lefters Paten en per- | sufferers to give it a trial to test ita value. 

Thousands of f 


tistry. In recognition of your 0 rom all — 1 
e a7 name. Sold in Bottles 28. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
. 8, six times the quantity, lls. each, sufficient to effect a 


B tment Surgeon-Dentist to ' 
G. 1 Vines, Bea. — os BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT Men: 


i 

Prot Garver Jate of the Royal Paytestiats CINE VENDORS throughout the United k EDI. 
Gasor A 

cortifionte to M roughout the ingdom 


Clears the Blood from all impure Matter. 


Institution, in a r. G. H. Jones | and th 1 t to an receipt of 30 

Surgeon-Dentist, of 57, Great Russell-street, London, | or 192 vam by “ae 1 50 ‘ 

Sin of Sidhe res spe | witicntr a es Wome es on 
stem n ; 0 

fect, and is the 1 a n of tifie — — — — 


comfort yet intro PIANOTORTIS, 210 10s. 
: AMERICAN ORGANS, 20 5s, 


HYDROPATHY. 
MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIOC ES. HARMONIUMS, £6 15s. 
Perfection in Tone and Touch. Blegant Walnut 


HMENT TLOCK BRIDGE,DERBY-.- 
— — am as aa Cases Every instrument warranted to stand any ex- 


M D., K., THOS. 
a> — as 1. > AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


laws for securing actual wear 
duced.”’ 


ecide purchasing, write f de. 
—_ me =) —— ig ertptire List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEA 
pect * for invalids—highly ventilated and | (from Brinsmead’s), 
gS eS J. a ty to the COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
— 4. — 18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
DR. ROOKE’S 


ANTI-LANCET. 


LL who wish to preserve health, and Possessing all the properties 


of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


ro : ng 
is book the late — author Sheridan Knowles 
observed—* It will be an incaleulable boon to every 
person who can read and think. 


ROST 5 
BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 

L nnd by De 

sed with most for 
mption, Conghs, Influensa, 


ot 


all oa 0 
C Y, Chemist, 

° a Prise Treaties 
* —— — ae of 


which can be had Gratis of all a 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 

The Notice! Svstession for N Years have 

ution or 

TUIDITY of the STOMACH HEADTDUBN HEAD. 
Nou GOUT, and INDIGBSTION, 


R MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 
* CENTURY this bet sustained an un- 
tor 


roputatio 5 United K 
—x1 4 and 132 

C Plate. 
nd as th fest A t for Delicate Constitutions, 16, 26. 64., and 46. 64. each, by Che- 
4 esa perien Sold in boxes, 1s ~ 


Children, and Infants, mists, Ironmongers, 40. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. J. GODDARD Station Street, Leicester 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and 
is strongly recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young 1 2 
congregational worship. A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. 
Specimen copies will be sent by post to Ministers or Superintendents making application 


to the Secretary. 
«PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, Xc. 


ie Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants 
eee ¢ ea to Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the * r made to the Trustees before the 31st 


Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, The Manse, Breakspear’s Road, St. John’s, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


the best hymn- 
o been glad to receive from the a copy of a new edition of this, one of An- 
noche Sih which we are acquainted. 838 and good taste have controlled the selection. 


“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small eee, sight. 
ce, but it has special features to recommend it—we find an Index of Hymne -4 ung 
People's Services.’ We commend the book in strongest terms and hope that this volume w enable 


very many more to enjo ‘the public ~ well , a8 the — me of this beautiful selection of hymns. We 
toe t 0 — st. 

2 — 1 is — 14 and the range of topics extensive. .. . {aed editors have 

laboriously collected the best for praise-worship which our yet affords.— Freeman. 


Hymn-Book may be had in seven different sizes and ever variet of binding at 

v ba By ry The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE, Undenomi- 
title- if required. 

ne Pablish for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 


4 Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. 


ic lication. 
| orders. Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on apr — on EMPLETON, — 


Budge Row Chambers, E. C. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. _ 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, | 
. and of very Excellent Quality.” 


W H | 8 KY Pd The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


90, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE AMERICAN WIDEAWAKE | 
A HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
Especially adapted to the tastes of Young People, 


Will give unbounded t to intelligent young 
folke of all ages, and also afford no little entertain- 
ment to their seniors. Many of the pictures and 
stories are quite unique. 

Wipe Awake has an immense sale in America, and 
is — welcome to the homes of Obrist ian 
people. 

“Wipe Awaxe for August is a rich and elegant 
number, both in pictures and reading matter. It isa 

uliar merit of this periodical, also, that it adapts 
fteelf to the com ension and vocabulary of chil- 
Aren. —- N. T. Christian „** wel 

Nora Perry contributes a ing short story 
which must make the young readers long for a 
from her pen. Wipe Awake numbers among its con- 
tributors some of the best writers for children in the 
country, and others who bid fair to become 80. 
Boston Golden Rule. 

“The illustrations are admirable. In fact, the 
magazine is full of just the sort of reading which chil- 
Ser + all ages must heartily appreciate. — Literary 

orld. 

The publishers deserve the hearty thanks of our 
boys and girls. Like another Transatlantic monthly, 
its most salient feature is the originality ani excel- 
lence of its wood-cuts, which have a finish rarely, if 
ever, met with in English periodicals. The letter 

also contains some capital stories, bright and 
fresh.” —Ipewich Free Press, 

„Wins Awake is rich in attractions, the illustra- 
tions being again extremely The droll sketches 
which accompany the of the Three 
Little Kittens are particularly welcome, and amongst 
the ive matters we havea paperon ‘ How we 
Went Birds’ Nesting,’ which boys are sure to be 
delighted with; the art school for the children, in 


; | 
and the first ofa promising series of papers entitled 
the ‘Queerclover Chronicles.’ The lines headed ‘A 


Another capital American magazine for children 
and young people.’’—Spectator (August 14). 
Contents of the August Number :— 
At the Picture-Gallery. 


1. 

2. } Frontispieces Miss Violet and herFriends 

Z. Migs Violet: A Story, with nee ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 

4. N Tiles: IIresruartons, On a Midsum- 
mer > 

5. — P 1 

6 The Opiidren rr Art-lichoo! 

y Bn Sp a? 

, eaks: Verse. 

8. ty “Adventures of Robbie and Bobbie, 
with LLUSTRATION. 

9. Five Little Peppers, with Taree I.ivstra- 


TIONS, 
1. The Een with Etout Irres 


12. We Went Bird's-Nesting, with Tx» 


LLUSTRATIONS. 
13. : Poem, with ILivsrration. 
14. ot t- Frank Couldn't Lie Still: 
LLUSTRA 


ons. 
15. Ree : P , 
16. Joe Pigstitrup, with Tus kxgernagrons. 
17. Our u Artists, with Four Itivsrra. 


tions. 
18. Redouin Rebuke: A Porm. 
19. © Young Homesteaders, with Two Ittvs- 


W. The Queer Clover Chronicles, with Ture: 
1 Türe TRATIONS. 
22. Fio-uio with Orntorwat Moste. 


NE SHILLING. 
Newsagents, or, post free, direct from the London 
ad Publishers ö 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Publishers are eo 
convinced that this Magazine requires only to be 
known to become a ew Javourite, that 
they offer the Jul umber—commencing a 
new volume—FREE to any one who will remit 
Five Shillings for the remaining Five Numbers 
of the Year—i.e., they will send, on receipt of that 
amount, the Numbers for July and August, and 
the other Four Numbers as published. 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13, FLEET. STREET. 


The Family Circle Edition of the Christian 
World for August 24 contains :— 


Gracie’s Brothers: A Complete Tale. By Leer 
Warpen Bearye. 


May's Stratagem : A Complete Original Tale. 
With a Hoe: A Complete Tale. 
Euphrasia’s Hero. By Mun Wonsoter. 
The Silver Wreath. By Mast J. Hrn. 


How Gip Went on a Journey: With Ture 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Sea Breezes: With I.ursrrarion. 


Stable Talk: I:tvsrrarion. 

“ Advice to Young Wives.” 

Making Drudgery Divine. 

Harvest Time. By Saran Lovisa Moors. 
Securing a Cook. 


1 59 
Curiosities 2 Churchyard Literature y 


gervin and Pickling. By Mrs. Hexny Warp 


The Sunbeam. By Loviss W. Titpry. 
Pussy and the Martins. 

Garden Talk. By Mrs. Trauyver. 

The Tame Bullfinch. By Jerxite Perrert. 
Hush, Baby, Hush! By Emir Canrer, 

A Troublesome Witness. 

Selections Grave and Gay. 

Young People's Pastime. 


ONE PENNY. 
Post Free Three-halfpence; or one Shilling and Bight. 
ce 


pen per 1. 
The Part for August (containing the Numbers 
Sor July) price 6d. ; post free 7d. 


kly is on a the 
ord —— fe A 


another attractive 


wealth of quaint engravings ; 


featu.e is the copious extracts from the pulpit and 
of the United States. r is period - 
cal may justly claim to be one of the best as well as 
cheapest of all the religious weeklies. The tone 
whic 11 throughout is pure and elevated. 
Telegra 


Green ph. 
LON DON; JAMES CLARKE & CO, 15 214, FLEET-ST., E.c. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


A RED-ROSE CHAIN. MAG. 
GIE SYMINGTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 

“* A Red.Rose Chain’ is another charming story by 
Maggie Symington. It will both fascinate and elevate 
the mind of the reader, for it conveys moral instruction 
in a very entertaining manner. Those who wish to take 
with them a pleasant book on their holiday rambles wou'd 
do well to get this. It is got up in better style than usual, 
even for Messrs. Clarke. — TI Fountain. 

A well-written story. . Interesting trom first 
to last, and full of valuable lessons.” Kork. 


A WOMAN’S PATIENCE. By 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE. Crown 8vo, 600 pp., 
cloth, 5s. Third Thousand. 

“Another added to the — list of the works of this 
authoress, and yet there is really no sign of exhaus'ion, 
ition, or failing power. . One of the clevere:t 

tales from the pen of the writer, and far superior to a 

= — of the popular fiction of the day. —Congvrga- 

tionalist. 


BY the SAD SEA WAVES, and 
MISS PRISCILLA’S SUMMER CHANGE. By 
11 SCOTT MACRITCHIE. §1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


„A pleasant book for the holidays; full of bright, 
hearty bumour, and capable of conveying wholesome 
ractical lessons. It is the kind of book which many tolk 
ike to have near them at the seaside, especially on a dull 
day. -n Evangelist. 


JOAN CARISBROKE. By EMMA 
333118 Crow 8vo, cloth, 5s. Just 
published. 


“ A fresh and attractive book, written in a clear, easy 
style, and with a true artistic grouping of characters and 
incidents. [t is a realistic, yet healthful story 
of home ſiſe. In Evangelist. 

Ile drauback of the book isa somewhat undue 
tendency on the part of Mrs. Worboise to sermonise in 
her dialogue ; in other respects, it is an admirable story, 
well told.“ British Quarterly Review 

“ This is a pleasant story of the domestic kind. The 
character of the heroine is nicely drawn, and the incident 
is sufficiently interesting to make it very readable.“ 
Spectator. 

“Mrs. Worboise always writes well, generally with 
sound judgment and in a clear, interesting style. ; 
We like this book specially for the true and practical 
views of life and duty which are inculcated throughout.” 


—Congregationalist. 
Ide book is nowhere dull, and occasionally both 
pathetic and humorous.”—A/ m. 


“ However diversified the characters, they are wel 
drawn, and assist towards the devel ent of a well 
told story. Joan Carisbroke is a well delineated cha- 
racter, and the record of her struggles, and the incidents 
of her life are portrayed with the art of an accomplished 
story-teller.”"—Ardtrossan Herald. 


OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, ts.; cloth, 1s.6d. 
For rich, refined American humour, commend us to 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ Old Maids’ Paradise. Fete 


Daily News. 
PRISCILLA; or, the Story of a Boy’s 
Love. Hy CLARA L. WILLMBTS. ts.;cloth,1s.64. 

Its tone throughout is pure and elevating.” — Edin- 
burgh Datly Review. 

Win be read with pleasure Sy those who do not care 
for the sensational, and can appreciate the many little 
touches of — humour scattered over its pages. 
Ardrossan Herald. 


WILL SHE BE HAPPY? By Mrs. 
WOODWARD, Author of Mertonsvilſe Park,“ 
“Mr. Faversham’s New Year's Guest,” Ellen 
Clinton,” “ Edith Vivian,” c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. 

“The tone of the novel is undoubtedly good. 

Southern Weekly News. 

Ibis capital story.”—Ardrossan Herald. 


LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & So. 18 & 14 FLERTST. .o. 


THE SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBERS 
The Christian World 


Are issued this year as usual. 

The contents of the Nine Nambers include 
TWENTY-FIVE COMPLETE TALES, 
Nomenrovs Picrvunes & Srorizs ror tue CuILDREY, 
And many other attractions. 

The Nine Numbers may be had of any newsagent for 
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THE DEGRADATION OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
LIFE. 


Ir has been reported that the Duke of Norrork, 
the head of the English Catholics, was about to 
lead a company of English Pilgrims to Lourdes, 
and thereby to mark the depth of intellectual and 
spiritual degradation which, under the influence 
of the spirit of Pro Nono, English Catholicism has 
reached at last. It seems, however, that, at the 
suggestion of Cardinal Mannine, and lest the 
scheme should be thought to have a political ob- 
ject, the pilgrimage has been 1 for 
twelve months, but not ostensibly abandoned. 
The English Catholics have, until quite 1 
been distinguished by a certain dignified attitude 
towards the extreme pretensions of the Roman See, 
and have rather prided themselves on being first 
Englishmen and then Romanists. When E.IzaABetH 
trusted the defence of England against the Armada 
to a Catholic nobleman, she reposed a noble trust 
which was nobly justified. The spirit which 
animated Lord Howarp of Effingham has been, on 
the whole, characteristic of the policy of the party ; 
and the Popes always understood that the allegiance 
of our Catholic nobility and gentry to the Roman 
See was limited and qualified by the ideas and 
habits of free Englishmen, loyal to the traditions of 
the foremost Constitutional State in the world. The 
aim of Pio Nono, who began life with liberal ideas 
and aspirations, was to transform the Papal king- 
dom into a pure despotism, and to bring the whole 
Catholic body, in every State in Christendom and 
in partibus infidelium, into abject dependence on the 
Papal Chair. He aimed deliberately at the annihil- 
lation of all independence in the hierarchy and all 
patriotic feeling in the ** A good Catholic, ac- 
cording to the ideas which he not only promulgated, 
but 2 on Catholic Christendom, was the 
child of the Church who would consent to take the 
keynote of all his thought and action from Rome. 
A grudging obedience he might give to Casar, as 
the head of the State to which he belonged; but 
his supreme, hearty obedience in all things secular 
and sacred was due, according to the new canon, 
to the Porn alone. 

The policy was singularly successful. It comes 
into collision with every institution of modern 
society, and with the whole range of modern 
thought about the organisation and development of 
social and political life. It seemed, even to intel- 
ligent and experienced observers, as if it must rouse 
a widespread and deep-seated rebellion, and end in 
a fatal schism in the Roman Church. When the 
Old Catholic movement arose it was supposed every- 
where that the inevitable schism had begun. 
DoLuINGER was the new LutHer; and the Church 
Catholic was about to extricate itself from the 
tyranny and the corruption of Rome. But the Old 
Catholic movement, though very interesting and 
instructive, has practically come to nothing; end 
the 7 fatal ay! of Pro Mono has tri- 
umphed along the whole line. In fact, the chief 
difficulty of his able and discerning successor arises 
from the completeness with which Pio Nono suc- 
ceeded in transforming the whole spirit and temper 
of the Papal Church throughout the world, and 
setting it to the new keynote which he had struck, 
amid almost universal amazementand alarm. The 
bishops, the last spark of whose independence he 
trampled out, have accepted their slavery not only 
meekly, but joyfully; and now, as a rule, the 
Episcopate is more —— than the Pork. 
The dogma, which it was supposed would rend the 
Church, has been universally accepted, and the 
result has been, not rebellion, but the general 
degradation of the intellectual and spiritual 
life of the Church, so far as it had, in the 
best sense, any spiritual life at all. One 
of the manifest signs of this degradation is the 
multiplication of fraternities devoted to the most 
abject and debasing superstitions. The worship 
of a living being, be it saint or virgin, is being 
rapidly superseded by devotion to individual 
organs, and the most miserable fetish worship is 
becoming the characteristic cult of the Church 
over which CRHRIST's vicar is said to rule, and in 
which His spirit is said to abide. Simultaneously 
pilgrimages are multiplied, and all sorts of extra- 
vagant miracles are credulously believed. Pseudo- 
miracles, which are frowned on by the head of the 
Church and His council, because of their incredible 
folly, are eagerly believed by myriads—nay, we 
will say by millions—and crowds throng from all 
parts of the habitable world to do lowly homage at 
shrines, whose claim to sanctity appears even to in- 
telligent Catholics ‘worthy only of contempt. The 
reason of this universal triumph of the policy of 
Pio Nono is one of the most deeply interesting 


questions of our times. It is quite too large to be 
discussed here, and would need a very wide and 
deep knowledge of the intellectual and spiritual 
movements of our generation to answer fully: but 
of the fact there can be no question, and there can 
be as little of the lamentable influence which it has 
exercised on the whole tone of Catholic belief and 
conduct throughout the world. 

The modern pilgrimage is a miserable parody on 
the institution which, during the Middle Ages, for 
good or for evil, exercised so large an influence on 
the culture and development of society. We say 
for good or for evil; perhaps it would be more just 
to say for good and for evil, for both elements were 
strangely mingled, and in tolerably fair proportions. 
The world must have some romance, some food for 
its imagination, to keep it alive amid the weary, 
monotonous tasks in which so much of its life is 
spent; and this food for the imagination in the 
Middle Ages the pilgrimage largely supplied. In 
the absence of anything like effective, historical 
criticism, tales of all sorts got honestly believed ; 
and it must be remembered that the idle tales on 
which the celebrity of places of pilgrimage was 
founded, were, for the most part, to the honour of 
mercy, charity, patient endurance of wrong, and 
the triumph of moral over material force. They 
were, without question, ministers to a great deal of 
immorality, and they filled the coffers of lying and 
lazy priests. But they took the pilgrims out of 
themselves for awhile; they were the means of 
making them acquainted with strange scenes and 
people; and no doubt the great pilgrimage, 
the Crusade, exercised an influence off the most 
powerful and remarkable character on the social 
and political development of Europe, and not less on 
its intellectual life. But now nous avons changé tout 
cela. Nothing of the old interest of the pilgrimage 
survives, only its superstition and folly, which in 
these days has become fatuous, and brands the pil- 
grim as among the most credulous and easily hood- 
winked of mankind. The curious development of 
the spirit of pilgrimage recently in France has 
mainly a political origin. It is the form in which 
the adherents of the old régime enter their protest 
against the ideas and tendencies of modern society. 
But the English, if they go on pilgrimages, will go 
through simple folly; and a laugh of contempt 
would follow them to Lourdes. 

The legend on which the shrine of Lourdes de- 
ep for its celebrity is beneath historical criticism. 

t is sheer imposture throughout, and the heads of 
the Church must know it; and yet one needs only 
to visit Lourdes to see how popular it is, and how 
splendidly the delusion pays the priests. There is 
nothing sadder to an intelligent Christian mind than 
one of these great places of pilgrimage. No places 
in Europe contain such evidence of the superstition 
and folly which have taken the place of the “ truth 
which is after godliness "’ in the heart of the great 
multitude of the faithful, as they are called, in bitter 
irony, all over the Christian world. But that the 
premier Duke of England, and the head of an illus- 
trious historical house, should lend himself to up- 
hold and magnify this debasing superstition is one 
of the saddest signs of the degradation of Catholic 
conduct and life which has yet been afforded. Nor 
can we wonder that, on the one hand, the unthink- 
ing multitude, when they see such things done in 
the name of religion, turn from religion itself with 
contempt; while, on the other, the acute and ob- 
servant minds of the age are led to ask themselves 
the question, Would it not be better to hand over 
to the secular spirit the guidance and government 
of human society ? 


THE GUARDIAN ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
STATISTICS. 


THE Guardian has given publicity to a series of 
statistical calculations, the avowed purpose of which is 
to set forth from official returns “some approximately 
correct idea of the relative strength of the Church and 
Nonconformity in England and Wales.” Our readers 
are aware that while Church defenders have been eager 
for a census of “ religious profession“ — which unpre- 
judiced Churchmen, equally with Nonconformists, agree 
could only furnish results of a most delusive character— 
they have strenuously resisted a continuation of the 
returns as to religious accommodation which formed 
one of the features of the census of 1851. Those 
returns revealed the existence in England and Wales 
of 34,467 places of worship with 10,212,563 sittings, 
of which only 14,077, with 5,317,915 sittings, were 

rovided by the members of the Establishment, leaving 
20,390 places of worship, with 4,894,648 sittings, pro- 
vided by voluntary contributions of the various denomi- 
nations of Nonconformists. The revelation was 
naturally an unpalatable one to the friends of the 
“National Church,” and unwearied efforts have been | 
expended by them in the endeavour to “rail the seal 
from off that bond,” with a view to some reversal of | 
what is called “the anti-Church legislation of the last | 
quarter of a century,” which is angrily ascribed as one 
of the consequences of the statistical hoax of 1851,” 


The Guardian's is the latest * which has been 
made to hoodwink the public upon the subject, and — 


impression which its manipulator of res 
aimed at producing on the mind of the public is 
that the State Church provision of accom tion for 


religious worship is more than double that of all the 
Free Churches together—instead of being, as impartial 
testimony declares, about on an equality. In tracing 
the process by which that fallacious usion is sought 
to be disseminated, we may clear the ground b rat 
indicating certain facts which are accepted by both sides 
as substantially indisputable. There are two official liste 

eriodically issued from the office of the strar- 

eneral. One of these contains “A list of Places of 
Religious Worship certified to the Registrar-General 
under the Acts 15 and 16 Vict., cap. 36, and 18 and 19 
Vict., cap. 81; “ the latest issue gives the list of places re- 


maining on the register to 3let h, 1876, the total then 
ey 8 ,723 ;on the lst December, 1879, the number was 


Besides thie the Registrar-General issues annu- 
ally in his Official List“ a catalogue of “ Places of Public 
4 11 for Solemnisation of Marriages, 40. 
under the provisions of the Acts of 6 and 7 William 
IV., o. , and 1 Victori@ o. 22,” andas these are found 
to number only 8,425, it is coolly pro by the 
Guardian to take these places ly into account in 
estimating “relative strength,” the remaining 11,948 
places being altogether ignored. Why, while he was 
about it, did not the compiler go on to F that the 
ignoring process should be applied to all places of wor- 
~ nip in which the minister had not received Episcopal 
ordination ? By such tactics, it would be equally easy to 
pet rid of Nonconformist places of worship altogether ! 

he writer contends that many of the “ buildings cer- 
tified for worship have no pretension whatsoever to the 
designation chapel.” We are not very anxious as to 
names; but we are tolerably sure of one thing, that if 
the Established clergy coull be reinvested with the 
repressive powers of the Oonventicles Act, all assem- 
blies held from week to week in such places would be 
very freely accorded “the designation” of conventicle. 
It is useless, therefore, in estimating the “ relative 
strength” of those who are alienated from the State 
Church, as compared with its adherents, to think of 
ignoring such congregations. But is it ignorance or 
unscrupulous partisanship which has induced this 
writer to treat, — his contribution, the list of 
“buildings certified for worship” as identical with 
those “ reckoned by Nonconformiste as chapels?” 80 
far from ite being, as appears to be s by this 
writer, a list of places of worship un awelled for 

Y purposes, it does not even profess to be a ect 
ist of those to which such a title would We indisputably 
conceded. In the very fcrefront of the return the 
Registrar-General has set forth a notice in these 
terms. 

Places of meeting for Religious Worship certified according 
to law prior to let July, 1862, to any Bishop's or Archdeacon's 
Court, or to any General or Quarter Sessions of the Peace, DO 
NOT APPEAR IN THIS LIST, unless subsequently certified 


to the Registrar-General under Act of 16 and 16 Vict., e. 86, or 
Act IS and 19 Vicet., e. 81.” 


For example, a search through the published list of 
“certified” places in the metropolis would fail to dis- 
cover any mention of Union Chapel, Islington (Dr. 
Allon’s), Weigh-house Chapel (formerly Dr. Binney’s), 
Whitefield Tabernacle, Finsbury Chapel, or the New 
Tabernacle, Old-street. 

The mass of figures throughout the country being 
somewhat inconvenient to deal with in detail, the writer 
has preferred to apply his mode of calculating “ relative 
strength,” to what he calls “a sample county.” Bearing 
in mind that some three years ago a Nonconformist 
statistician declared “The Established Church has a 
preponderance in Kent which it lacks in some other 
counties,” we are not very much surprised to find that 
Kent has been selected as the “ sample” of the bulk. The 
calculation ostentatiously paraded is that in that county 
the“ relative strength ” is 527 places of worship provided 
1 ＋ State Church, to 241 provided by Non onformists. 

ur statisticians, on the other hand, give the propor- 
tion—627 provided by the Establishment, to 763 provided 
by the Free Churches. We propose to submit the fair- 
ness of these conclusions to anappreciable test. Of the 
number in that county credited 2 Nonconformists, 66 
are set down by the Guardian to the credit of Indepen- 
dents. We claim that Congregationalists provide in 
that county not merely sizty-siz places of worship 
according to the list of those registered for marriages, 
not merely eighty four according to the “ certified” list, 
but one hundred and twenty-eiz, with 40,556 sittings ; 
and we invite confutation after the fullest investigation 
which can be brought to bear on the following list, 
for the details of which we are indebted to the 
Provision for Public Worship in the County of 
Kent,” published in 1878. The asterisk(*) deno‘e: 
mission-rooms and schoolrooms used for public wor 
ship. “ Rooms known to be only temporarily used 
for public worship are noted in italics.” 


Metrorouiraw District or Kent.—St. Paul, Deptford: 
High-street, Deptford, a place of worship seatin per- 
sons; High-road, Lewisham, 1,200; Amersham Grove,“ 70. 
Greenwich West: Greenwich-road, 6£0. Greenwich East: 
Maze-hill, 900; Park-street schoolroom,* 250. Woolwich 
Dockyard : 1 Pollipar road, 100. Wool- 
wich Arsenal: illiam-street, 100. Plumstead West 
Crescent-road, 350. Eltham: Eltham, 800; Pi reet, 
100; Ladywell, 30. Lee: Blackheath, 1,000; Burnt Ash- 
lane, 600. Lewisham Villa, Rushney Green, 100; Hillier- 


groen,“ 60. Sydenham : Stanstead-road, 500; Queen’s-road, 
400 The Grove, 600. Total, 20; sittings, 9,470. 


West Kewtr.—Bromley: Wilmore-lane, 450; Keston, . 
100. Chislehurst: St. Mary's Cray, 900. Bexley: Erith 
Avenue, 300; Belvedere, 300; Bexley Heath, 600; Willing, 
150. Dartford: Greenhithe, 200, 30, 30; Ingreas Vale, 
230; Dartford, 250; Wilmington, 60. Farningham : 
Horton Kirby, 150. Shoreham: Dunton Green, 90. Seven- 
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oaks: Westerham, 200; Sevenoaks Town, 450. Penshurst : 
Childingstone, 100; Penshurst, 120; Hever, 200; Eden- 
bridge, 200. Total 21 ; ae , 5,100. 

Mi Kent.—Northfleet: Northfleet, 200; Perry-street, 
130. Gravesend: Gravesend, 950; Milton-next-Gravesend, 
750. Strood: Higham, 100; Upnor, 80; Strood, 200. 
Rochester: St. Margaret's, Rochester, 700. Gillingham: 
Chatham, 1,200, 100, 110, 200;* New Brompton, 600. Ayles- 
ford: Snodland and Paddleswork, 250. Wrotham: Dunk’s 
Green, 150. Tunbridge: Capel, 180; Tunbridge, 500, 180, 
150.“ Tunbridge Wells, 600, 250, 450, 50; Rusthall Com- 
mon, 120; Broomhill Bank, 70. Brenchley : Pembury, 150. 
Frant: Frant, 120. West Maidstone: Maidstone, 500, 800, 
Scrubb’s Lane, 60. Loose: Barming,* 60; Loose, 180; 
Marden, 440, 120. Marden: Sheephurst, 40; Staplehurst, 
380, 30. Hollingbourn : Bredhurst, 80. Lenham : a ey 
350. Headcorn: Leeds, 100; Sutton Valence, 390. Cran- 
brook: Cranbrook, 340, 130; Beneden, 160. Total 44; 
sittings 12,700, 

East Kent.—Minster : Minster-in-Sheppey, 200; Blue 
Town, 650 ; Marine Town, 650 ; Queensborough, 310. Milton: 
Rainham, 100; Milton-next-Sittingbourne, 450; Sitting- 
bourne, 501. Teynham: Newnham, 80. Ashford: Ashford, 
600. Faversham: Ospringe,* 80; Faversham-in- Liberty, 500. 
Houghton: Broom-street, 300. Wye: Kennington, 180. 
Whitstable: Sea Salter, 500. Herne: Up-street, 150; 
Broomfield, 100; Herne Bay, 500. Sturry: Broad Oak, 
120. Can : St. Alphage, 760; Black Prince's 
Chantry, 100. Barham: Littlebourne, 130. Folkestone: 
Folkestone, 650, 100, 50,130. Hythe: Hythe St. Leonard, 
380. Margate: , 760; Clifton, 250. Ramagate : 
Broadstairs, 823; Ramsgate, 1,040. Wingham: Stourmouth, 
50; Preston-by-Wingham, 150; Wingham, 350. Sandwich : 
Ash-next-Sandwich, 365; Goodnestone, 80; St. Peter, 
Sandwich, 320. Deal: Deal, 550. St. James: West Lang- 
don, 100; Whitfield, 100; St. James the Apostle, Dover, 
400; St. Mary the Virgin, Dover, 450. Total, 41; sittings, 
13,286, 

Gross Torat of Religious Accommodation provided by 
Congregationalists in Kent: Places, 126; sittings, 40,556. 


Until the Guardian can substantially invalidate this 
return, its calculations as to its sample county,” and 
a fortiori as to the whole country, must stand con- 
demned as worthless in minimising the “ relative 
strength and activity in Christian enterprise of Non- 
conformity throughout the land. 


The reported death of a clergyman whose name is 
intimately associated with a 7 series of discreditable 
practices in connection with the traffic in livings, of 
which details are given in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, has r ed attention to the subject of Church 
— 4 Commenting on various suggestions which 

ave been made for tinkering the present system, Dr. 
LITTLEDALE writes, that having some years ago taken 
the trouble to make a rough ysis of a Clergy List, 
he found that the largest proportion of respectable 
appointments were made by private patrons. “ 7 * 
ing,” he proceeds, to recall the names of some of the 
blackest clerical sheep I have known of, I remember 
that one was named by the Crown, another pd a great 
college, a third by the bishop (this one was thrice pro- 
moted by the patron), and a fourth by trustees.” The 
outcome of diocesan boards of patronage, he anticipates, 
would in most cases be that “ every clergyman marked 
with the brand of earnestness, whatever his shade of 
opinion,” would be regarded as “ ineligible” for promo- 
tion. 


The death by drowning of that excellent clergyman, 
Prebendary Wrienut, following very closely on the 
departure from this world of several well-known 
clergymen of the Low Church school, has evoked from 
the Rev. Jonn Bennett, Perpetual Curate of Park 
Chapel, Chelsea, a letter, in which he gives public 
expression to the conclusion that the ALMIGHTY “ has 
a controverny with the Evangelical section of the Church 
of England on account of “ sins of unfaithfulness.” 
He expressly indicates among these co-operation with 
clergymen of High and Broad proclivities in Church 
Congresses. Dean CLosk has written to say that he 
endorses this view. Indicating the extent of the 
variance between those who are included in this amal- 

mation of parties, he asks, “ Is it not a significant 
act that neither of these three would allow one 
of the other three to preach in his pulpit?” 
adding, “ For myself, I would quite as readily 
allow one of the apostate English Roman Catholic 
Church cardinals to preach in my pulpit, as I 
would allow one of these Anglican priests to do so.” 
The curious of the business seems to be the con- 
centration of attention upon so subordinate a question 
as attendance at Church Congresses. Does it never 
strike these reverend gentlemen that the real incon- 
gruity consists in continued conformity to a system, the 
aby oe of which is increasingly directed to nullifying 
that doctrive which they hold to be of so vital a cha- 
racter? The message to the faithful in the mystical 
Babylon was not * Attend no Church Congresses,” but, 
“Come out of her, my people.“ We commend to 
our Low Church friends the idea of Disestablishment. 


While the clergy generally are exhausting their ener- 
gies in the attempt to preserve a monopoly of church- 
yard ministrations for the recipients of Episcopal ordi- 
nation, the Rev. P. B. Bropre sounds an alarm upon a 
subject which he evidently regards as of much more im- 
portance. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s Bill for regulating, in a 
manner less unjustly burdensome to the farmer, the 
amount payable for tithes fills Mr. Bropre with alarm 
at the thought that, as a result, the future incomes of 
the clergy who hold livings will be seriously and perma- 
nentl ected and reduced.“ That is enough. The 
Archdeacons and Rural Deans, whom no one expects 
specially to concern themselves with matters affecting 
the general welfare of the people, are to be * roused to 
immediate action in defence of the rights of the clerical 
tithe-owners. And Church conferences puzzle over the 
causes of the alienation of the mass of the people from 
the State Church ! 


THE BURIALS BILL AMENDMENTS. 


WE last week gave an analysis of the various amend- 
ments to be moved in committee on the Burials Bill, 
and, as we expected would be the case, another week has 
produced some additional notices, as well as alterations 
in those already given. 

Mr. Morgan, on behalf of the Government, has given 
notice of an amendment (clause 1, page 2), which omits 
the provision that the chaplain of the consecrated part 
of a cemetery shall be considered the incumbent, and 
PEN that, while notice shall be given to him, it may 

left at the office of the clerk of the cemetery. 

To meet the case of proprietary cemeteries, the right 
hon. gentleman proposes to add to clause 1 (page 2) a 

roviso that “it shall be lawful for the proprietors or 

irectors of any proprietary cemetery or burial-ground 
to make any such bye-laws or regulations as may be 
necessary for enabling any burial to take place therein 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act; any 
enactment to the contrary notwithstanding ’’—thereby 
rendering the adoption of the Act optional only on 
the part of the companies. 

Mr. H. Fowler proposes to make the adoption of the 
Act on the part of proprietary companies compulsory, 
by the omission in Clause 1 (page 2), of the words “in 
which the parishioners, &., have rights of burial ”"— 
words which limit the operation of the Act to Burial 
Boards, or other parochial cemeteries. 

Sir Arthur Gordon proposes, in the case of cemeteries, 
to get rid of the double notice to the chaplain and to 
the clerk, by providing that the notice shall be sent to 
the clerk or secretary. (Clause 1, page 2.) 

Sir A. Gordon has abandoned some of his verbal 
amendments, and also that which fixed a scale of fees, 
and another which limited services under the Act to 
thirty minutes, except with the consent of the incumbent. 

Some member, whose name is not given, proposes to 
enact that “ no regulation shall impose any restriction 
with regard to the selection of a site for a grave on 
account of the opinions of the deceased person for 
whom the grave is intended. (Clause 5, page 3.) 

Mr. H. Fowler proposes the repeal of Mr. Marten’s 
Act passed last year 
_ Mr. Albert Grey proposes to omit from the Ist rubric 
in Schedule C the words which prohibit the use of any 
part of the burial or communion services in the case of 
the substituted service. 

Mr. Beresford Hope proposes to prevent females con- 
ducting a burial service by inserting the word “ male” 
before person in Clause 6 (line 27). 


Correspondence. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
To t Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —Adverting to Canon Trevor's letter in your last 
impression, he does not seem to be aware that in the 
matter of the Burials Bill Nonconformists and Liberal 
Churchmen do desire nothing more than the virtual 
repeal, so far as the churchyards are concerned, of the 
Acts of Uniformity. Apart from the force, or as Dean 
Stanley would say, the supposed force, of these Acts of 
Parliament, will anyone good enough to point out 
what there is to prevent an English Nonconfcrmist 
from being buried in the churchyard of his own parish 
with such a service as his surviving friends wish for 
and approve of? If there is anything but an Act of 
Parliament to prevent this, which is certainly a natural 
right, I have never yet been able to discover wherein 
that prohibitory force consists or resides. 

We know, as a matter of fact, that our churchyards 
were 1 set apart for the use of a very different 
service from that for whose exclusive use so many of 
the cler 70 are now contending with such ionate 
heat. at it seems to me the clergy ou ht to con- 
sider is this. Our predecessors, the serial riests of 
England, in the year 1549, might have felt that they 
had ground of complaint at the way in which they were 
treated by Parliament. We have positively none. In 
1549 the parish priests of England were forbidden by 
Act of Parliament, under the severest penalties, to use 
a burial service which they and their predecessors had 
used for nearly a thousand years, and were ordered by the 
same Act to use what was then a totally new service, just 
compiled, and which it went sorely against the consciences 
of a vast majority of them to use. But Parliament cared 
very little for the rights of conscience in those days. A 
— priest then could only keep a conscience, and 

isobey an Act of Parliament, at the imminent risk of 
being strung up to one of the elms in his own church- 
yard. But where is our ground of complaint? All 
the existing parish priests of England have consented, 
and, I may say, solemnly contracted, not to use 
the ancient form for the exclusive use of which 
our churchyards were originally dedicated, and 
to use instead that form, and that form only, to which 
the State gave the seal of its approval by appending to 
it the Act of Uniformity. What possible ground of com- 
plant can any clergyman have because Parliament, wiser 
and kinder in the 19th century than the 16th, graciously 
relieves us from the necessity of reading this compara- 
tively novel service over persons whose friends and rela- 
tives don’t like State-sanctioned services, and who wish 
for an office more in accordance with their own views 
and feelings? Surely, in the very nature of things, the 
fact of our accepting the possession: of the church- 
yards on condition of our performing in them a State- 
sanctioned and State-ordered service, for which they 
were neither given nor consecrated, bars any possible 
right, on our part, to complain because Parliament, in 
its wisdom, sees proper to relieve us, in certain specified 
cases, from the performance of such a service, and 
actually secures to us the payment of the same fees as 
if we had performed it. For my part, I think Parlia- 
ment will be entitled to the warmest gratitude of all 


Churchmen, and especially of the clergy, if they pass 
the Burials Bill in its widest possible form. 
THOMAS W. MOSSMAN. 


THE PROGRESS OF INFIDELITY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


S1r,—The letters of your able correspondents on the 
methods by which the progress of infidelity may be 
arrested, have doubtless been very widely read, and will 
produce beneficial results. Ministers are generally 
alive to the importance of the subject, and do their 
best to maintain the Divine authority of the Christian 
system. Your correspondent, “ T. W.,“ to the very 
heart of this question when he writes: “ Historical and 
literary evidences have an indispensable value, yet the 
great organ of faith, the Divinely-appointed agent for 
the conversion of the world is, and will remain, the 
Church. It becomes, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance to ask, from time to time, how the Church stands 
in fo of qualification for her mighty and benevolent 
task.’ 

The importance of meeting every new phase of infi- 
delity by the most learned and conclusive arguments, 
both by the pulpit and the vress, cannot be exaggeruted. 
The recognised teachers must cou usly and dis- 
tinctly sound the alarm when the evil is covering the 
land; but, after all, it remains with the Christian 
Church, and with Christian people, to demonstrate the 
reality, power, and blessedness, of the Christian system. 
„Of what use is it?” Ils it true to its ey ong 7 
These are test questions by which everything has to be 
examined in this utilitarian age. And these questions, 
with regard to Christianity, can be answered only by 
the people who profess to be under its training and in- 
fluence. 

Our greatest solicitude should be to influence on the 
side of Christianity those who are just in the formative 
— of life, our young people who are anxiously agitated 

y the secret questions, “ 15 it true?” “Is it Divine?” 
“Is it more than the lingering superstition of past 
ages?” Old and avowed infidels must be left very 
much to the merciful dealings of that God against 
whom they revolt. Now, nothing will more powerfully 
influence minds in the formative state than the ei- 
dence of feet ee mp between theory and prac- 
tice, between profession and life. Sermons may be 
conclusive in argument in support of the Divine claims 
of Christianity, but the lives of those who listen to the 
sermons may suggest grave doubts as to whether Chris- 
tian ordinances are more than an intellectual and 
pleasant social pastime. For instance, Christianity 
professes to govern its subjects by the loftiest ethical 
principles—justice, truth, charity, temperance. What 
if the keen observers of the effects of the Christian 
system discover amongst its adherents meanness, 
deception, severity, and unsubdued passion? Chris- 
tianity demands from its subjects humble and devout 
worship of the living God. What if observera see 
little but cold formality, regulated by mere con- 
venience and mixed with pride? Christianity pro- 
fesses to produce in its subjects the most self- 
denying benevolence and kindness. What if observers 
see amongst Christians selfishness and utter indiffer- 
ence with regard to the needs and sufferings of 
humanity ? ristianity professes to make its — 
“ strangers and pilgrims on the earth, men and women 
who are most concerned to “lay up treasure in the 
heavens,” who are sustained by the hope of an in- 
heritance incorruptible and that fadeth not away.” 
What if shrewd observers see that these same Chris- 
tians are more earnest and keen in grasping after 
earthly things than are other men? 

Yes, the great argument by which the world will be 
won to Christianity must come from the embodiment of 
its sublime spiritual ideal in actual Christian life. If 
this were realised, books and sermons in defence of 
Christianity would be scarcely needed. 

The most direct method by which the extending 
flood in infidelity may be checked is the cultivation of a 
higher moral and spiritual tone in Christian society. 
Then, in the face of a great, pure, benevolent reality 
the cavillings of infidels will be silenced, and waverers, 
seeing our good works, will glorify our Father, who is 
in heaven, “ and so falling down on the face will worship 
God, and report that is in us of a truth.“ LEar- 
nestly commending these thoughts to the prayerful 
attention of Christians, 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Handsworth. ROBERT ANN. 


FOR WHOM ARE BOARD SCHOOLS INTENDED? 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—I have been interested in the correspondence in 
your columns, during the past few weeks, in reference to the 
class of persons for whom Board schools are intended. I 
have always held that they are for the instruction of all 
children whose parents think proper to send them. In the 
words of an excellent article in the School Board Chronicle: 
“ We want a system of schools paid for by the people 
managed by the people through their representatives, and of 
which every ratepayer may avail himself by sending his 
child in the honvurable exercise of his right as a ratepayer. 
If people of good position and easy circumstances gradually 
learn to send their children to these schools, so much the 
better for the future of the country. It will bea good day 
for England when its children of many classes meet together 
in the common school.“ 

On the 2nd August, the present Minister of Education, 
the Right Hon. J. A. Mundella, said, in the House of Com- 
mons, iu reply to certain Tory criticisms: ‘‘ The great danger 
which seemed to be apprehended was lest the middle classes 
should crowd into the elementary schools of the country, 
and avail themselves of the advantages which were intended 
for the working-classes. He was afraid that he should never 
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live to see the day when the middle classes would so far 
forget their class prejudices as to send their children to these 
schools. He wished he could hope that class feeling was 
likely so far to be abated, that there might be a little inter- 
mixture of classes in this country, but, unfortunately, there 
was no prospect of that kind.” 

In Sheffield, however, we have made some progress in this 
direction. A considerable number of persons, who certainly 
do not belong to the working-classes, have discovered that no 
better provision is made than in the Board schools. I sup- 
pose I belong to the middle class, but I sent two of my chil- 
dren for twelve months to a Board school with very great 
advantage to them. These are now prosecuting their studies 
at a middleclass school; but I have just entered my 
youngest in the infant department of a Board school. I 
hope and believe that Sheffield is not peculiar in this respect. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY J. WILSON. 

Pitsmoor, Sheffield, Aug. 23, 1880. 


[We were not aware that Board schools were used by the 
middle classes to the extent indicated by our esteemed corre- 
spondent. The point is one of great interest and import- 
ance, and we shall be happy to publish any further infor- 
mation as to the advantages and drawbacks of this mixture 
of classes in our public schools with which Mr. Wilson may 
be able to furnish us. Whether our Board schools will ever 
become assimilated to the common schools of the United 
States depends upon the readiness of middle-class parents in 
England to take the course which our correspondent has 
conscientiously followed. But, with Mr. Mundella, we fear 
that class feeling is too deeply rooted to hope for any con- 
siderable intermixture of classes for educational purposes. 
In Scotland, we believe, it is otherwise.— Ep. N. and J.] 


THE BURIALS QUESTION IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —In this week’s issue your correspondent, ‘‘ George 
Trevor, D.D.,” says: “Iam convinced that in the villages 
there is a strong and general feeling against any other ser- 
vice than ours in the churchyard.” If this be true, Canon 
Trevor must be very easily “convinced, though his inability 
or unwillingness to understand palpable facts in favour of 
the proposed Burials Bill would seem to show the contrary. 
From my long residence as a Baptist minister in country 
villages I unhesitatingly give a flat contradiction to the re- 
spected canon’s statement. In many instances the villagers 
passively allow the Church service, because there is no alter- 
native between doing so or having their relatives taken to 
other parishes at so great a distance that they would rarely, 
if ever, be able to see their graves, besides incurring con- 
siderable extra expense. When in Hampshire we had a 
burial ground connected with the chapel, and often persons 
of other denominations would from preference ask to have 
their deceased relatives buried there. In Calstock ish, 
where I have been for the last ten years, and where there is 
a population of about 7,000, four-fifths of whom are Dissen- 
ters, the only burial ground is the churchyard. Conse- 
quently, in the case of unbaptized persons, they have either 
to be buried in silence or taken about six miles to neighbour- 
ing parishes. This induces many persons who do not believe 
in infant sprinkling as a Divine ordinance to observe it 
because, as they say, it is the law, and without it they could 
not have any burial service. 

At times the local papers publish accounts of funerals in 
this parish, the details of which are as revolting to one’s 
feelings and common-sense as anything to be found among 
the superstitions of the so-called heathen nations. As an 
instance may be noticed the case of one of our members. 
He isa farmer, and is highly esteemed, being often elected 
to the office of overseer and other parish offices. He pays 
liberal tithes for the support of the clergy, and full fees 
when any unbaptized relatives are buried, though he is not 
allowed any service in the churchyard, either by clergymen 
or his own minister. Some time since he was seen outside 
the churchyard gates, as if one of the “aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants 
of promise, having no hope, and without God in the world,” 
because he was about to bury an unbaptized child—a 
minister from Plymouth, in my absence, conducting a 
funeral service in the public road, and that during a 
drenching rain. Take another instance. Some time since 
two funerals were passing along the road at the same time. 
The corpse in front was that of one who had been christened, 
and was, therefore, readily admitted through the gate- 
way; but the other, not having been baptized, was 
stopped at the gate till the former had been interred. In 
this case I conducted a funeral service outside the church- 
yard gates, in the presence of about 200 persons, at the same 
time the other funeral service was being conducted within the 
churchyard. Everything was done with quietness and 
solemnity, and it was very evident that we had the greatest 
sympathy from those who were present, representatives of 
the various denominations in the parish. 


It is hardly possible to conceive of any except the most 
bigoted clergymen who would wish for such a state of things 
to continue. 1 — ought to blush in counte- 
nancing a system that would uire cle en, if Mr. 
Bradlaugh were to be buried, Po commit his body to the 
grave in sure and certain hope of a glorious resurrection at 
the last day, he being a member of the Church of England, 
and having from his baptism been declared to be made “ a 
member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven,” whilst if the Right Hon. John Bright 
were to be buried no service would be allowed, it being be- 
lieved that his soul would go to “limbo, the edge or 
border of hell, where perpetual sighs tremble on the air 
breathed by an infinite crowd of women, men, and children 
afflicted.” I am, Sir, yours very sincerely, 

Calstock, Cornwall, Aug. 23, 1880. DANIEL CORK, 


“SOLID READING” VERSUS “ DIPPING ” INTO 
REVIEWS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sik,—In your last issue your correspondent, „T. W.,“ 
draws a contrast, the purpose of which is not very obvious, 
and may be differently understood by different readers, 
Going good or harm accordingly. He contrasts “solid read- 


ing with “dipping into the articles of this ‘Review’ and 
that Century. If his object be understood to be the con- 
trasting of two modes of reading, the careful and the careless, 
all right; but if be is understood to be contrasting the 
reading of two different classes of literature—the Tome and 
the Review—his remarks may in certain quarters have a 
blighting influence much to be deprecated. If such Reviews 
as the British Quarterly and the Contemporary, not to mention 
a variety of others, do not furnish “solid reading,” I know 
not where it is to be found. Many of the articles are by 
those who have time and opportunity to read and study the 
more ponderous literature, whether ancient or modern, and 
who are, consequently, able to supply in the Reviews the 
richest thoughts in the raciest language. T. W.“ speaks 
of „the exercise of the reasoning and reflective powers.” If 
we wish to stimulate any young man or woman to this 
exercise we could not do better than hand the party a good 
Review, and request a careful perusal ; to be followed, when 
we met in, by telling us what they thought of this 
article and the other. It was for long a cause of 
much regret that Nonconformists did not sufficiently sup- 
port their own advanced periodical literature. There is 
still too much reason for complaint. The increased read- 
ing of Reviews is,so far as the exercise of our reasoning and 
reflecting powers are concerned, one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. Multitudes who have neither the 
wealth nor the time necessary in order to take advantage of 
what some would describe as solid reading par excellence, are 
under vg deep obligation to the writers and publishers of 
Reviews. Take our Reviews away, and you extinguish much 
of our brightest intellectual light. 
cals as the Nonconformist and Independent don’t appear 
under thename of Reviews, many of their articles are solid 
reading, and are, during the course of a year, worth a con- 
siderable library. 
them as an “ enervating practice,” 


face, with diving deeper—for, in every issue, there are 
valuable pearls to be found by those who go deep enough. 
Forres. ALEXANDER MUNRO, 


— 


HOW JOHN WESLEY DID IT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Str,—I wonder if Wesleyans ever ask themselves how 
J. Wesley came to accomplish the vast amount of work of 
which his journal, organising, travelling, preaching, and 
published volumes give evidence. The more I koow of that 
work, the more I am astonished at its vastness, diversity, 
and extent. How came John Wesley to be physically capable 
of its performance? The secret it seems to me lay in his 
severe abstemiousness. He not only never smoked, and 
rarelyfdrank tea or coffee, but he abstained from intoxicants, 
and even during much of his life from animal food. Quite 
a revelation are his words to the Bishop of London in 1747 
—** Dr. Cheyne advises me to leave off meat and wine; and 
since I have taken his advice I have been free—blessed be 
God—from all bodily disorders.” Another great worker, 
John Howard, makes a similar avowal. Truly such men 
are more than conquerors; they are examples to us all, and 
I confess that the more I approach to Wesley’s standard, the 
more work I find it possible to accomplish. 

Yours respectfully, 


JOHN HOLT. 
50, Bold-street, Moss Side, Manchester. 


Titerature. 


WACE'S BAMPTON LECTURE.* 


Tuts subject, chosen by Professor Wace for the 
Bampton Lectures of last year, is one of the most 
important and practical which can occupy attention 
at the present time. The questions here raised 
involve the most serious issues, and contain the 
essence of all religious controversies. The grounds 
of belief and the limits of belief are still, as in the 
eighteenth century, the points at which philosophy 
and theology meet. The purpose of this work is ‘to 
assert the positive grounds on which our faith rests, 
and to enforce its authority.“ In this sentence the 
word faith is equivalent to that of “ creed,’ 
and means, evidently, the things believed. But 
in another sentence of the preface the word 
„faith is used for a certain disposition 
of mind to which the Gospel is primarily ad- 
dressed. This ambiguity appears all through the 
volume. The first lecture describes faith and shows 
its office. It is that which gives “a substantial 
reality to the objects of hope, and a verification to 
the invisible.“ The fifth lecture is on Our Lord's 
demand for faith.” In both of these cases the 
word denotes a faculty of perceiving and appre- 
hending; but in other lectures it is used to denote 
the things believed; as, for example, the faith of 
the early Church, the faith of the Reformation, the 
faith of the Church of England. Doubtless the 
word is often used in this double sense; both 
meanings are true, but the practice is confusing ; 
and in a work like this it should have been avoided. 
For as the case now stands, the title of the volume 
is inapplicable to one of the meanings assigned to 
faith. It does not apply to the inward, subjective 
aspect ; but it does to the other as defined by the 
founder's will. His intention was to confirm and 
establish the Christian faith, ie, the orthodox 
Christian beliefs of his time and Chu.ch, as against 
all heretics and schismatics. It would have been 
better for the clearness and success of the argu— 
ment if the faculty and its objects had been kept 
more verbally distinct. 

Professor Wace tells us in the preface that“ the 


* The Foundations of Faith, considere1 in hight Sermors 
at the Lecture founded by John Bampton. By Heury Wace, M.A, 


London Pickering and Co. 


Although such periodi- | 


If “ T. W.“ speaks of “ dipping” into 
he must surely bo 
contrasting “ dipping under, or skimming along the sur- 


present work is not, properly speaking, of an 
apologetic character; but he, nevertheless, is 
compelled to notice the dangers peculiar to our 
time, and those which arise from the scientific 
attitude of the mind towards some cherished 
beliefs. There is“ a cardinal opposition in point 
of principle“ between the habits of the scientific 
observer and the religious believer. The clain of 
the first is at every step for verification—* verifica- 
tion, as is constantly insisted, by plain and 
practical tests.“ The practical tendency of this 
principle is, to quote our author's words more fully, 
e not so much to produce a direct conflict with our 
Christian faith as to undermine the grounds on 
which we adhere to it. So far as our creed is be- 
yond the reach of verification, so far as it rests 
upon the mere words and assertions of its founder, 


80 far as it is a matter of trust and not of sight, its 


hold upon men's minds is liable to be shaken by 
the undue predominance of these habits of scientific 
thought.“ 

In proceeding to examine the grounds of our be- 
lief in Christianity as a distinctly supernatural 
revelation, the evidences of which are themselves 
to a large extent supernatural, Professor Wace 
notices the recent work on Hume by Professor 
Huxley. We fear he has given occasion to the dis- 
ciples of that school to retort upon him that ho ba 
not stated the whole case as against miracles. He 
regards the opinion of Professor Huxley tha‘ 
miracles are not impossible, and that we may hive 
to modify our conception of natural laws as a con- 
cession to the belief in miracles. He speaks of 
Science, in the person of her frankest repre- 
sentative, hesitating, faltering, being unable to 

ronounce a verdict, and leaving the question open. 

his language seems to us inappropriate as applied 
to Professor Huxley, and as having a somewhat 
irritating tone. The factis this, as we understand 
the P.ofessor’s argument, that he considers the 
question respecting miracles is not left to be 
answered by the theologian, or the scientific man, 
as such; but by the historian. If he can bring 
sufficient evidence to support the statement that 
water was made into wine, for example, the 
theologian is at once free to draw what inferences 
he feels to be true; and the scientific man must 
modify his view of natural law. The sole question 
to be sure about is, Did the alleged miracle ever 
happen ? In this both Professors are agreed, both 
recognise that one of the grounds of our religious 
belief is an historical one. The third lecture is on 
this point the most important of the series. It 
deals with the subject of revelation as a“ positive 
communication made to man, by an autho-ity 
external to him, respecting the will of God, the 
my condition and the future destiny of man- 

ind.“ Here issue is joined with writers like the 
author of“ Supernatural Religion,“ and Mr. M. 
Arnold in “St. Paul and Protestantism.“ The 
case of Professor Wace as against the statement of 
the former, that there is little in the supposed 
revelation which is beyond the limits of — 
thought, is very strong. The man must be a very 
careless reader of the New Testament who does not 
find in it statements which, if true, can rest only 
upon direct supernatural information. And, as our 
author points out, the apostles and others claim 
Divine authority for themselves and for their state- 
ments of Divine mysteries. 

It was a frequent attempt on the part of the late 
Rev. F. D. Maurice to lessen the difference between 
the ideas of discovery and revelation. In the 
very last thing he wrote just before his death the 
attempt was made; but he failed to conciliate the 
opponents of a supernatural revelation, though he 
doubtless added greatly to the worth of experi- 
mental evidence in the estimate of those who 
already believed. We are inclined to think that 
Professor Wace grants too much to his opponents 
when he says of the message of Divine love that it 
‘transcends all philosophy, all reason, all experi- 
ence, all capacity of comprehension.” The inward 
verifying power of the Spirit can and does operate 
in this sphere of truth, though it cannot prove 
what lies beyond the range of experience and of 
sight. An example of the latter is quoted in the 
third lecture from St. Paul’s speech at Athens, in 
which he affirmed the judgment of all men by 
Christ, and based his assertion on the resurrection 
of the Judge, a supernatural prediction being based 
upon a supernatural event. Hence the necessity 
for miracles. ‘‘ Without such credentials a man 
cannot reasonably claim to be in possession of in- 
formation — open to — men.“ 

The last three lectures are interesting as historical 


stud’e:, and as serving to show their author's esti- 


‘matters. 


* 


mate of Christianity in its earliest stage, at the 
Reformation, and at the present time. The last 
lecture is concerned not with the mora! anil 
spiritual condition of the Chure) of Eng- 
land at the present time, but chiefly with two 
The one is why Protestants are Roman 
Catholies, and the other why there are so many 
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divisions within the Church. These two questions 
seem to exert an unusual fascination on some of the 
clergy. They cannot rid themselves of the belief 
that a formal, dogmatic, ritualistic unity is better 
than unity in diversity. This is the root of their 
dissatisfaction with their own Church and with 
Nonconformity. Sects are springing up in the 
Established 1 and alienation is the result, 
whereas the existence of sects does not prevent a 
fundamental unity amongst the Free Churches. 
We shall very imperfectly have described this 
volume if we do not refer to the large body of notes 
which occupy nearly half of its number of pages. 
Besides quotations from various authors in illustra- 
tion of the text, there are original essays on several 
important topics. One is on the probable condition 
of morality detached from Christian influences ; 
another is a criticism on Professor Clifford's 


‘ Ethics of Belief; a third on the exposition of 


the early chapters in the Book of Genesis. St. 
Athanasius on the Incarnation, St. Hilary's Con- 
version, and Luther on Christian Liberty are 
printed in English translations as well as in the 
original text. Professor Wace has evidently be- 
stowed much pains and time and thought on the 
production of this volume. It deserves a better fate 
than it will probably receive as the last issued of 
the Bampton Lectures. 


BYRON AGAIN.* 


Tue character of Byron has undoubtedly chal- 
lenged as much attention as that of any man of the 
reg century. All the elements seemed to com- 

ine in him to attract curiosity, and, in truth, it 
must be said that he did not fail to direct and con- 
trol them as far as he could to their proper end in 
that light. Byron was essentially theatrical,“ every- 
thing by turns and nothing long. Hecourted society, 
and in reaction he escaped from it; but he was 
ever vexing his soul about what society thought of 
him, persistently advertising himself by his extra- 
ordinary doings, indulged in simply to cause specu- 
lation regarding him. He was both aristocrat and 
democrat—a cynic sitting apart and inditing elegies 
to his dead dog, and abusing the human race; and 
yet he was what Heine called a soldier in the war 
of liberation, and took up the sword for Greek in- 
dependence. Professor Nichol naively, and surely 
half-unconsciously, repeats the worst thing we ever 
remember to have read of Byron—that he probably 
would not have fought for the Greeks if they had 
not inherited a grand history, heirs of an old re- 
nown. Everybody of discernment who was in close 
relations with Byron sooner or later came to have 
some doubt about his sincerity in the deeper sense 
—SThelley, Leigh Hunt, Trelawney, oe dozen 
others; and the enthusiasm of his devotees usually 
cooled under very prolonged acquaintance. He was 
a one of the men who, as Mrs. Browning 
says of the feigned human face on Mount Athos, 
are most favourably seen and judged at a certain 
distance. He was distinctly a great per- 
sonality; but he was destructive rather than 
creative. Byron has as little of real human sym- 
1 1 and Rumour as any great English writer. 

{e had wit, and his wit ruined one-half his poems 
as poems ; for it was of the order that cannot be 
moulded in obedience to imaginative impulse, and 
must destroy it. Don Juan” and ‘Childe 
Harold sparkle with smart sayings, with 
epi s, with bons méts, but they are disruptive, 
and are too like crackers and fireworks, disturbing 
the calm of the sky, not relieving it. Indeed, 
they belong to prose—to the sardonic mood of 
Swift, or the cleverest essays of the Saturday 
Review—only rhymed, and rt very cleverly. 
With respect to Byron’s democracy, he was an in- 
voluntary influence. What an essay might be 
written on the effect of the revolutionary idea in 
England. It possessed itself of literature, having 
been thrown out of the field of actual political 
organisation, or no room having been found for it 
there, pur et simple; and it has kept alive a kind of 
vague and dreamy aspiration, which is harm- 
less only because it is so inefficient. Such was 
Burns’ Jacobinism, worn, as Alexander Smith so 
neatly said, like the second jacket of a hussar, more 
for ornament than use—which sentiment, by the 
way, might have been conveyed into Professor 
Nichol's composition—and such, also, was Byron's 
revolutionary impulse. Professor Nichol writes on 
this point: 

The corresponding artistic revolt on the Continent was 
closely connected with changes in the political world. The 
originators of the romantic Mterature in Italy, for the most 
— diod in Spielberg or in exile. The same revolution, which 
evelled the Bastille, and converted Versailles and the Trianon 
the classic school in stone and terrace—into a moral Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, drove the models of the so-called Augustan 
ages into a museum of antiquarians, In our own country, 
the movement initiated by Chatterton, Cowper, and Burns, 
was carried out by two clusses of writers. ‘They agreed in 
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| opposing freedom to formality; in substituting for the old, 


new aims and methods; in preferring a grain of mother wit 
toa peck of c They broke with the old school as 
Protestantism broke with the old Church; but, like the 
sects, they separated Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Coleridge, while refusing to acknowledge the literary 
precedents of the past, submitted themselves to a self-im- 

law. The partialities of their maturity were towards 
things settled and ; their favourite virtues, en- 
durance and humiliation ; their conformity to established 
institutions was the basis of a new conservatism. The 
others were the radicals of the movement; they practically 
acknowledged no law but their own inspiration. Dis- 
satisfied with the existing order, their sympathies were with 
strong willand passion and defiant independence. These 
found their master-type in Shelley and in Byron. 

And yet Professor Nichol throws grave doubts on 
Byron's sincerity in the only practical instance in 
which he sought to give his ideas form; and here, 
with some lack of discrimination, brackets him with 
Shelley, who would any moment have sacrificed 
himself for his ideas. The one was the revolutionist 
with no reserve; the other was the revolutionist 
with double reserves; but it is remarkable that 
both had been born aristocrats. 

With reference to Byron's elaboration of his pri- 
vate records into verse, Mr. Nichol says :— 

Students of Manfred will recognise whole sentences 
3 up from his letters, &.], only slightly modified in 

is verse. Though Byron talks with contempt of author- 
ship, there is scarcely a fine phrase in his letters or journal 
which is not pressed into the author’s service. He turns his 
deepest griefs to artistic gain, and uses five or six times for 
literary purposes the expression, which seems to have dropped 
from him naturally,about his household gods being shivered 
into fragments. Byron has no relation to the master- 
minds whose works reflect a nation or an era, and who kee 
their own secrets. His verse and prose are alike biographical, 
and the inequalities of his style are those of hiscareer. He 
lived in a glass house, and could not hide himself by his habit 
of burning blue lights. 

If we should seam to have been severe on Byron, 
this surpasses aught that we have said. 

Professor Nichol has written, on the whole, 
attractively. He has gathered up the main facts 
about Byron, and has set them forth fairly well in 
short compass. He is not, however, very secure on 
his critical principles, as we could very easily show 
had we the space. He magnifies some points in 
Byron unduly, and fails to grasp decisively the 
secret of his significance, and falls into a vein of 
depreciation in the attempt to balance what is 
really, after all, a judgment from the outside. He 
does not penetrate, he proceeds from point to point 
cleverly, and now and then draws a fine tribute by 
the way; but he is not satisfying, and will cer- 
tainly satisfy those best who come to him knowing 
least. But this may, after all, be a tribute of praise 
in view of the — of the series to which the 
volume belongs. The publishers may urge that it 
is meant not for students, but for busy men, only 
we think Mr. Mark Patteson showed in his 
“Milton” that both objects could be attained. 
More decisively we may assert that Professor 
Nichol's English is not what it might be. He 
brackets together singular nouns, and follows them 
by the — eis.“ He is often so faulty in his 
constructions that he comes near to writing Irish 
bulls— saying what he does not mean, and meaning 
what he does not say. Mr. Nichol also often falls 
into pleonasm, and so stumbles over wrong- placed 
adverbs that in some cases we really must, in 
charity, blame the printers and the printers’ 
readers, though such a series should surely be free 
from such faults as these. 


NOVELS.“ 


Tue American in literature, as in other respects, is 


rarely to be mistaken. An indefinable something dis- 


tinguishes the transatlantic writer from his English 
brother, even though both have derived their thought 
from a common ancestry of authors, and have studied 
the same variety of styles from Chaucer downward. 
Not that we would * an advantage on the English 
side by this remark. hether from a sense of novelty, 
or from the fact that the scenes and characters depicted 
are of an unaccustomed order, English readers gene- 
rally take up an American novel with a pleasant sense 
of expectancy, and enjoy the terse epigrammatic sen- 
tences, the quaint turns of thought, and curious juxta- 
position of ideas which makes up a large part of the 
special American humour. 

Mrs. Whitney belongs to both countries by right 
of long acquaintance. Her works are as well-known 
here as those ot Miss Phelps and Miss Alcott; all 
three are, toa * extent, writers for young women. 
Asa rule, Mrs. Whitney’s books present for central 
figure a young girl at the critical age which determines 
so much of a woman's life. The same bright, stron 
tone of spirituality marks this trio of writers, and, 
though differing in many 3 they have in com- 
mon a vein of sentiment which is emphatically whole- 
some and not sentimental—an earnest outlook upon 
the difficulties of modern life, and a power of discern- 
ing the spiritual meanings of natural things. There is 
something positively inspiring in the pages of Odd 
or Even.“ No namby-pamby mixlure of propriety and 
religious cant is to be looked for here. The heroine— 
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* Old or Even? By Mrs. Whitney. Two Vols. Ward and 


K. 
Hartleigh Towers. By Mrs. Milne Rac. Three Volumes. 
Isbister. 


France Everi is the ideal of a brave, true - heart ed 
girl, full of earnest feeling and bashful reticences, but 
so simply sincere that she becomes heroic. France is 
the middle one of a large family of girls, the odd one 
among pairs, and separate not only numerically, 
but in mental attitude from the fashionable 
life of society which all the others seek eagerly. 
The question of class is not merely one affecting her 
own position in society. To this girl, who thinks for her- 
self, it becomes a question of relationship to those 
about her, involving duties which she will accept con- 
scientiously. Her friend, Miss Ammah, who is a maiden 
lady of eccentric ways of thinking, great upon etymo- 
logies, and the su ter of great thoughts in her odd, 
trenchant fashion, takes a fancy to France, and invites 
her to spend a summer with her in the country, far 
from all the business of society. Perhaps the author’s 
own utterance will best give the keynote of the book : 
A mean condition in life, between any two in genuine 
order, is not contemptible. The mean condition is to 
feel middling, and to refuse the fact. Then comes 
pretence to the fact one considers beyond, and that is 
the meanest condition of all.” 

So France, with her dainty maiden fancies, and her 
tasteful toilettes, becomes one of the group at the 
farmhouse at Fellaiden, and in association with a 

enuine New England family of cultured thought and 
— lite, begins to find that society measure- 
ments are of no use, and that nobility is a matter rather 
of character than of position. Gentle, motherly Mrs. 
Heybrook is a lovely type of many a household saint, 
— her sons, college trained, yet willingly subject to 
necessity for farm labour, courteous and tender, 
thoughtful and sincere, are specimens of a manly youth 
not uncommon in the special circumstances for such 
development. 


Israel Heybrook sees in France only a butterfly crea- 
ture, for whom he feels a strange mixture of attraction 
and repulsion. He is conscious that his rough working 
clothes are a disguise she may not have penetration to 
know as a disguise, and this renders him shy and dis- 
tant. France also, overhearing some slight speech of 
Israel’s which expresses this feeling, is indignant that 
he should misjudge her, and strengthens his belief by 
quiet avoidance. Nevertheless he attracts her. She 
cannot fail, in her honest thought, to admire the 
greatness of his life, borne down by poverty from 
a grand purpose, bravely taking up his fatber’s 
burden, a devoting himself to work below his capacity 
and uncongenial to his feeling. So the pleasant summer 
speeds on, bringing to each a strong interest in the 
other; to — 1 * one love of his life, but, as he 
thinks, a hopeless love. France, too, has not sufficiently 
defined her theory of social relationships to permit her 
to look upon Israel as a possible lover, though in girlish 
simplicity she is glad and proud to promise him friend- 
ship. The autumn brings her back to the old environ- 
ments, but with a nature deepened and a thought 
broadened to meet duties which her mental growth 
helps her to discover. Mrs. Whitney has pictured a 
very bright and pleasant ideal of a beautiful girlhood in 
this half-girl half-woman, not too perfect, yet sweet 
and lovable. Perhaps the greatest charm of Franee’s 
character is her sincerity. Without compromising in 
the slightest degree the modesty of her womanhood, 
France surmounts the most difficult positions by dint 
of sheer straightforwardness. Very rarely has a ten- 
derer picture been drawn of the relationship of father 
and daughter than this of Mr. Everidge and France, 
both noble-natured and reserved, but understanding 
each other because both are honest. France finds her 
way by 1 to the knowledge that Israel is not only 
her equal, but her superior, and not the least charmin 
and delicately-told portion of the story is that which 
shows how France, with womanly dignity, makes it pos- 
sible for Israel to proffer his suit. Thoroughly sound 
and interesting as is this novel, and suitable as it is for 
coramendation not only to girls, but to those of older 
growth, it is but fair to note a mannerism which has 
gradually developed in this author’s style, and which 
tends to spoil its readableness. 


“ Hartleigh Towers,” by Mrs. Rae, has appeared, if 
we are not mistaken, in a well-known and valuable 
magazine. The story is neatly written, and has many 

ints of interest. The characters are individual and 
life-like, and the style is pleasing. There is some loss 
of concentration in the introduction of the numerous 
personages of the story; in fact, this novel 1s provided 
with abort three pairs of heroes and heroines, which is 
surely superabundance. Hugh Hartleigh and his 
mother travel through a long lane of trouble till they 
come to a happy turning.“ Frank Carew and his 

ntle Muriel never reach the joy they hoped for, but 

uriel’s lovely life and peaceful death could ill be 
spared from these volumes. Margaret is, perhaps, the 
finest study of character, and is interesting both by 
force of nature and in her gradual development, till she 
finds peace from unrest in the Divine Guide. Though 
lacking some artistic condensation and finish, this is a 
good and pleasing novel. 


Pilatus. —An extraordinary 1 was presented on 
Tuesday, at the Orleans Railway Station, by the departure 
for the Lourdes Sanctuary of some 8,000 pilgrims. The 
travellers were despatched in seven trains of twenty 
carriages each, which followed each other in rapid succession 
from four p.m. until midnight. The first arrivals at the 
station were a number of priests and women, heavily laden 
with hampers, bags, and packages of every description. By 
three o’clock all the pilgrims were assembled in readiness for 
their journey. Besides those in full possession of their health 
and faculties were a large number suffering from illness, as 
Well as cripples and bedridden folk. ‘The station was blocked 
up With stretchers and mattresses, upon which emaciated and 
helpless forms of either sex and all ages were reclining. 
Babies, too, abounded, whose wan and scared faces were 
most pitiful to witness. The invalids and incapable 
numbered no less than one-fourth of the entire band, 
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MR. HENRY LEE, M. P., ON THE WORK OF 
THE SESSION. 


dress delivered at a Meeting of the Southampton Liberal 
- Association at Broadlands Park, Lord Mount Temple 
presiding. 

Mr. Henry Les, who on coming forward was received with 
three ringing cheers, which were renewed for Mrs. Lee, 
said: My Lord, ladies, and gentlemen,—When last I had 
the pleasure of addressing you from this spot, we were 
looking forward to the possibility in a few months of having 
a great conflict. That conflict is now terminated, and you 
are to-day rejoicing in the fact that through your endeavours 
a great victory was achieved in the adjoining borough of 
Southampton. (Hear, hear.) I am here to-day to render 
you some account of the trust you reposed in me, and to give 
you, as briefly as I can, a few statements with regard to the 
business that has come before the present House of Com- 
mons. In the first place, let me say a word or two with 
respect to the character of that House. We have it from 
the mon most capable of expressing an opinion that in his 
judgment there was never a body of men collected together 
with a more earnest purpose or with more capacity for ful- 
filling the wishes of the country than is to be found in the 
present House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) I allude to what 
I heard from the lips of Mr. Gladstone himself. (Hear, 
hear.) That House probably never presented a more demo- 
cratic character than it does to-day. It is a people's Parlia- 
ment, and such a Parliament as has not assembled in that 
House for many a year. (Cheera.) Another feature in the 
present Parliament is the eagerness of the members for 
work. There is, I believe, a great desire that the Govern- 
ment of the country shall be carried out upon the best and 
safest principles. There is no desire there for anything that 
is of an extreme character; but there is a desire to look at 
the wants of all classes of the people, however lowly their 
position may be, and to render that justice to them which 
we believe they have a right to expect. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
cheers.) There is another thing in this Parliament which I 
rejoice to see, and that is their impatience of opposition and 
their impatience of obstruction. Why, gentlemen, as a 
business man, I have always thought it to be the right 
course to endeavour to forward the business I have in hand 
to the best of my ability, and to introduce nothing unneces- 
sary with the view of hindering the progress of that which 
we believe to be a public duty; but at the present time we 
have been met with an opposition and an obstruction which 
we did not expect to meet with from those who consider 
themselves gentlemen, and believe themselves called upon in 
the future to be statesmen in this land. (Hear, Hear) 
Another noticeable feature in the present House, although 
not yet fully developed, I believe will be its debating power. 
I believe there are men in the House who will in the future 
make their mark, and show that they possess the power of 
expressing themselves with vigour and with clearness; and 
in time, when they have become accustomed to the forms of 
the House, we shall find that the new members of Parlia- 
ment brought into it will as much sustain the credit 
of the House as any of those men who have done in 
in the past. (Hear, hear). Now, I believe what the 
present Government has attempted during the present 
Session of Parliament has been well fulfilled. There 
have been brought in, in one way or another, 183 public 
Bills, besides a great many private measures, relating to 
different localities. Of the 183 public Bills, the Royal 
Assent has been given to fifty-six, notwithstanding the very 
short Session which we have had. We have passed 
seventeen Bills, while forty of those Bills, mostly of a public 
nature, but promoted by private members, have been 
dropped, and twenty-eight have been withdrawn. There 
are in progress at the present time thirty-five, and there 
have been negatived seven. So I have given you an 
account of the work done up to the present moment, 
and as the Session will be prolonged most likely for the 
next three weeks, I hope that a considerable number of 
measures will yet be passed, and that at the end 
of the Session, although it has been a very short one, we 
shull be able to show that the House of Commons has done 
a good stroke of work; while if you look at the quality of 
the Bills as well as the number, Lam sure you will be of 
opinion that we have not had an easy time of it, and that 
we must have been very industrious. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
what are the most prominent Bills which have been 
brought before the House of Commons during this Session? 
Well, first on the list I have put down that great Bill by 
which Mr. Gladstone, in a free and easy way, took off 
the malt-tax from the farmers. (Hear, hear,” and cheers.) 
Why, the Tories, on the other side of the House, 
were perfectly amazed at the simplicity of his measure. 
lhe said, “ Why, we could have done that.” (Laughter.) 
But then the question was, Why didn't you do it?” 
(Renewed laughter, and cheers.) Mr. Chaplin, who is a 
great authority with the Tory squires, said, “ Why, 
that’s my idea—(laughter)—I suggested it long ago, as 
you will remember — (more laughter)—but why didn’t 
Mr. Chaplin, in his place in the House, urge it on the 
Conservative Government, with which he had so much 
influence, iustead of allowing it to remain in his own 
bre.st? No, gentlemen, they have the ideas if they 
like to claim them, but they have not the power. But 
when the master-hand gets hold of them, the difficult thing 
somes simple; and Mr. Gladstone, in the Inland Revenue 
B Il, and in the magnificent speech with which he intro- 
du ed it, showed clearly that he was the same man he had 
ever been in the country, a great master of finance, and one 
Who could alone carry on the financial affairs of the country 
wien credit and success. (“ Hear, hear,“ and cheers.) 
Another important Bill, not yet passed, but which will no 
doubt soon become law, is the Hares and Rabbits Bill. 
( heers.) A great many of the Tory squires on the other 
si le of the House tell us that the farmers don't want it; but 
waen I was down in Cheshire the other day, laying the 
foundation-stone of a new school, and amongst many of the 
farmers—lunching with them—Lasked, “Is it true that you 
don't want the Hares and Rabbits Bill? Are you content to 
have your crops eaten up““ They replied, “ It isn't true. 
We want this Bill, for we have suffered greatly from this 
kindof game. We are desirous, therefore, that the measure 
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should be passed, and we are really anxious concerning it.” 
(Hear, hear.) I don’t believe the Hares and Rabbits Bull 
will inflict the great injury which some have said it will in- 
flict upon the landlords ; but I believe it is a Bill that ought 
to be , and one which the farmers may well thank Mr. 
Gladstone for. (Cheers.) We have another Bill creating 
reat interest in the House of Commons, and that is the 
— liability Bill. As an employer of a large num- 
ber of people—more than two thousand—no doubt it will 
bear upon me; but I am willing, as an employer of labour, 
to take upon myself what I believe to be fair and reason- 
able—(hear, hear)—because, if I take care that the 
whole of the machinery and all the arrangements of 
my works are such as they ought to be, there cannot be much 
possibility of an accident, and I am only responsible in the 
event of there being defects in the machinery which I 
. Bol donot er 4% that the great catastrophes 
prophesied as the result of the Employers’ Liability Bill will 
come to pass. I believe it will make employers a great deal 
more careful—that they will be much more careful in the 
arrangements they make ; while in regard to mines and rail- 
ways Lam of opinion there will be fewer disasters, because 
men will be employed in responsible positions who can be 
depended upon, rather than men who are sometimes careless 
because there is no responsibility resting upon the employer. 
(Hear, hear.) Another Bill brought before the House was 
the Post-office Money Order Bill, and bankers are very much 
afraid of that, because they say you are going to circulate a 
number of small bank notes throughout the country. Now 
I, as a director of a bank, believe it will not do any harm 
whatever, but it will be a great benefit and convenience to 
the people of this country, who will be enabled to transmit 
money hen hand to hand in a way that will be a very great 
accommodation indeed. (Cheers.) I shall pass from that 
Bill, and come to the Re ief of Distress (Ireland) Bill. That 
was a measure which occupied a deal of attention in the 
House, and which I believe, by the consent of all parties, it 
was necessary to . That Bill, which has passed the 
House of Lords, no doubt will be the means of doing good to 
Ireland. At any rate, it is a step in the right direction. 
Unquestionably we owe a great legacy to that country. We 
have done that country a great wrong in the past, and it is 
our duty asa nation, and the daty of the House of Commons, 
to do what they can to alleviate any evils which exist in 
that country, and help the people there through the diffloul- 
ties with which they had to contend. (Cheers.) Then 
there is that great Bill thrown out by the Lords, 
the Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill. I 
will not enter into this very vexed question, though I 
regret that the measure was thrown out. I think the land- 
lords were very much afraid of it, but that their apprehen- 
sicns were ill-founded. I believe a mistake has been made 
by the House of Lords in throwing out the Bill, and that it 
would have been much better to have passed it, feeling as 
I do that none of the evils prognosticated as likely to arise 
out of the mea ure would have taken place. (Hear, hear.) 
I am afraid that, during the next winter, we shall have some 
little difficulty with Ireland, but what we have to do is to 
counsel peace 2 the people, and prevent their risin 
up in any way which would disgrace themselves, and whi 
would be disastrous to the nation; because I am quite sure, 
and I know you will fully endorse it, that a policy of vio- 
lence on the part of any people is not only a policy of wrong, 
but a policy marked with failure in the long run. I am 
glad to find that our friend Lord Mount-Temple, who has 
well deserved the honour which has been given him— 
(cheers) —voted for that Bill to which I have been referring ; 
and I have no doubt his lordship took the same view that I 
have expressed, that the Bill was one which many persons 
were afraid of, but which, if it had been , would have 
allayed discontent in Ireland without doing any wrong or 
1 — injury to the landlords of that country. (Cheers.) 
n Ireland there are many peculiarities which have to be 
dealt with. I must not now stop to state to you the views 
which I have ascertained from Irish members, because it 
would take up too much time, and there are others to follow 
me; but I will simply express the regret I feel at so large 
a majority of the Lords refusing to pass the measure of 
which I have been speaking. (Hear, hear.) Another point 
is the Burials Bill. (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) 
I have no doubt that some modification of the Burials 
Bill will be sent back to the House of Lords and become 
law, and I shall be very glad, as a Nonconformist, to see that 
Bill out of the way. I believe it will be found that the 
passing of that Bill will do something towards bringing to- 
gether men who have hitherto been very greatly apart; 
and it does seem to me that, in a Christian country like 
this, where we all worship the same Saviour and believe 
in the same book, it is much to be deplored that there 
should have been such antagonism and so much to keep 
us apart the one from the other. (Hear, hear.) Then, 
again, Southampton has some interest in the Merchant 
Seamen's Bill, which has been passed. I believe that to 
be a very useful measure, and one that will hereafter 
ield considerable fruit in the improvement of seamen, 
in securing to them a fair rate of wages, and in ensuring 
regular payment of those wages. (Cheers.) Then another 
int is the time spent in the House, and whether we 
ave made proper use of it. I think we may say that 
improvement in this matter would be desirable, for no 
doubt there has been a great deal of waste of time, and 
also a great deal of obstruction. Our Irish friends are 
much to blame for this. I believe they have been a 
great deal better than they were in the former House of 
Conwnons, but, at the same time, they have taken advan- 
tage of their power to obstruct the business of the 
House in a way which cannot be excused. And this 
being so, there ia certainly no excuse for those who call 
themselves the Fourth Party from whom, no doubt, 
a great deal of obstruction has also been experienced. 
Upon Irish questions I do not blame the Irish 
members —berause they have a perfect right to 
bring forward any subjects which they think would 
be of advantage to their own country. No doubt 
there have been a great many questions brought 
before us which have made reflecting minds think and 
nder upon what the result must be with regard to the 
reland of the future; but I hope that the measures 
adopted, and the measures that will be adopted, and 
the disposition the Government have shown, will tend to 
the pacification of Ireland, and to bringing about in that 
country a better state of things than has ever existed within 
(* Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) The next point I have to refer to is as to the 
policy of the Opposition. Well, they have no policy, 
( Laughter. ) 
la sed and brok u up. To use the expression of u celebrated 


They seem to me to have conplete’y col | 


man, the front 22 bench have been in a position of 
masterly inactivity. (Laughter.) They seem to abnegate 
altogether the duties of the Opposition. They keep them- 
selves out of the House, and leave it to a small party, who 
call themselves the Fourth Party, to go there and try to 
obstruct the Government in e ible way. It appears 
that the country — wh» sit behind the front Opposition 
bench are now taking lessons in the art of natural magic. 
You know that Lord Beaconsfield on one occasion spoke of 
the magic of patience. I think these gentlemen are under- 
going teaching in the art, and [ hope t * will learn it, and 
that they will endure it for a long period/of time, because, if 
they allow themselves to be led by the Fourth Party, the 
country will come to the conclusion that tue longer the 
Tories are in Opposition and not in power the better it will 
he for all classes of the le. (Applause.) Then as to 
the Fourth Party, what shall I say about them? Well, 
they are a very small number, but small numbers have 
sometimes a great power to obstruct; and it seems that 
Lord Beaconsfield must have obtained his illustration 
from them when he spoke of the hare-brained chatter of 
irresponsible frivolity. 4 I am quite sure 
that if you read the gpeeches, or if you were to see 
the attitude of the gentlemen who occupy the front 
bench below the gangway in the House of Com- 
mons, you «ould come to the conclusion that that sentence 
represents the frame of med in which they are, and the 
nature of the speeches which ther deliver. (“ Hear, hear,” 
and laughter.) Now, I feel that I have spoken long enough, 
and I will close my remarks by referring to one or two 
notable tonics in the Session which I hope is shortly to expire ; 
and the first is the recall of Sir Bartle Frere. (Cheers.) 
Sir Bartle Frere has been recalled. There wasa very strong 
feeling in the House in favour of his tecall, because, in the 
first place, it was en that Sir Bartle Frere was 
responsible for the Zulu war, by which a great many lives 
were lost, and a large amount of money spent; while it was 
also supposed that the policy he advocated would have very 
soon led us into complivations with other native tribes. It 
is said that he was left there in order that he might bring 
about a confederation of the different colonies which exist at 
the Cape; but he failed to do it, and there being no further 
use for his services out there, the Government exercised 
their discretion in recalling him from that country apd 
replacing him by some one else, whose policy will not be go 
heroic as that which Sir Bartle Frere adopted. (Hear, 
hear.) The next thing I have to speak abont is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s illness. Since I have been down here it has been 
remarked, in the neighbourhood of Southam ton, that all 
this illness was a sham, and that Mr. Gladstone put it on 
for the purpose; that it was one of those things which he 
did in order to produce an effect and attract a large amount 
of sympathy towards him. Thatis an utter untruth. (Hear, 
hear.) His illness was a real illness, and if it had prove’ 
fatal, as it was feared at one time it might do, the nation 
would have had to mourn the loss of the test man who lives 
in England at 4 time. (App .) We, therefore, 
ought to be than that a Providence has spared 
so valuable a life; because although Mr. Gladstone has 
reached the age of threescore years and ten, I believe he 
has still as great @ power for his country now aa ever 
in the past; and with the ripe e ence he enjoys, and the 
wonderful intellectual power which he , there is yet 
in him, as anyone sitting in the House of Commons may see, 
the ability and capacity for the accomplishment of greater 
things than he has ever yet accomplished in connection with 
the British House of Commons. (Loud cheers.) Another 
thing I may refer to is the Afghan disaster. It is a terrible 
chapter of accidents we may call it—a chapters, however, of 
not mere accident, but a 42 which was written before- 
hand. Yes, Lord Lawrence, now gone to his rest, mid dis- 
tinctly what the result would be of interfering in Afghan- 
istan, and nearly every word spoken and written by Lord 
Lawrence upon the subject has been fulfilled almost to the 
very letter. (Hear, hear.) And instead of, as had been 
supposed by the Tories, our having very little to pay for the 
war taking place, I shall be very much surprised if we get 
out of the business for less than twenty-five millions ster- 
ling. The funds expended, Lord Hartington said, including 
railway expenses, have reached over eighteen millions; we 
know that there are expenses going on at a very great rate ; 
and we cannot tell how soon we may get rid of that legacy 
of wrong which was left us by the late Administration. 
(Hear, hear.) The last thing I shall allude to is the shame- 
ful Indian deficit. (Hear, hear.) Before the last election, 
the Tory papers were speaking in high glee of there 
heing a surplus in India, notwithstanding the war. 
Well, Lord Hartington was very tender with the late 
Administration in his speech. He did not like to aay 
much, because, being a thorough gentleman, he deals 
with everything in a very gentlemanly spirit ; but very 
much stronger language than Lord Hartington used might 
have been applied to the late Indian Administration, to 
show that they are utterly incepable of controlling their 
accounts. Either they kept back purposely information 
which ought to have been afforded, or, if not, the late Govern- 
ment had sufficient evidence to arrive at the conclusion tht 
the statements made by the Indian Government were in- 
correct. (Hear, hear.) I shall not trouble you further, but 
I felt that youfhad a right tofexpect from me a few remarks, 
though I fear that I have spoken at greater length than 
Iought to have done. (7 No, no,“ and cheers) I hope that 
we may meet again and again under such favourable auspice: 
as we do to-day, and I trust I may have the opportunity of 
continuing to represent you. (Loud cheers.) I think I have 
been as frequently in my place as many other membera wh » 
have carefully attended to their duties in the Honse, a>! 
taken part in as many divis'ons ; and if my voice has not vet 
been hear] much, it is because I thought it better to list 
and learn for the first Session, and because I did not wish 
that any remarks of mine which might not be strictly per“ 
nent to the subject and precisely in accordance with t. 
forms of business of the House, should take up time and 
cause obstruction in any way to legislation. I am pleased 
to have had the honour of addressing you here to-day, an | 
making these few observat‘ons; and all I can say is that | 
hope we may have a prosperous year, that Providence my 
favour us; because we have the prospect of a good harvest, an | 
I have no doubt we shall be able to rejoice together in return. 
ing prosperity, not only with regard to the farming interests, 
but also in reference to the great qommercial classes ; uni, 
in addition to that, we feel we are under a just Government, 
who are trying their best to carry those laws whic’) wil! be 
for the benefit of the people at large, we shall have reason to 
again meet here and rejoice in that provident al care which, 
if we look at it at all times, will be the mea s fn 
sifely in any | osition of life. (Boudand continu do werins ) 
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MR. DILLON AND MR. FORSTER. 


Tun discussion raised on Monday evening by 
Mr. Ditton’s request for an explanation of the 
vigorous language used concerning him by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland may be regarded either 
as a study in the art of obstruction, or as an illus- 
tration of the perverting influence of the necessi- 
ties of agitation upon men otherwise well inclined. 
It is in the latter light that we prefer to regard it. 
However curious it may be that any men should 
be found foolish enough to regard the prolongation 
of the Parliamentary Session as an adequate 
method for securing Hibernian independence of the 
Saxon, it is far more astounding that men, who 
may be presumed to value their own characters, 
should condescend to the transparent quibbling by 
which alone Mr. Forster's manly and temperate 
condemnation could be met. Mr. DILuon, it appears, 
does not mind being called a coward by an English 
Minister; though, for the matter of that, Mr. 
Forster never called him one. But he does 
object to the imputation of wickedness, because 
that might damage him with his constitu- 
ents. It sets the character of Irishmen in a new 
light to be told that they have a greater aversion 
to wickedness than to cowardice. Ireland used, 
indeed, to be as prolific in saints as it is now in 
miraculous visions. But on this subject we 
imagine that the green isle followed the heathen 
example of Greece in regarding wickedness and 
cowardice as pretty much the same thing. Mr. 
Ditton, however, seems to have been more 
anxious to make a point against Mr. Forster than 
he was about his own reputation. It was con- 
venient to make much of the aspersion of wicked- 
ness, because according to Mr. Drox the only 
justification for it was that he had encouraged 
the people to resist laws which were working the 
foulest injustice to Ireland.“ The phrase to 
resist laws is ambiguous. There are different 
ways of doing such a thing. The Anti-Corn Law 
League was by its very name a resistance to the 
Corn Laws, but it was a resistance conducted in a 
lawful manner. Mr. Forster himself has in his 
place in Parliament manfully striven to resist, by 
suspending, the laws which make wholesale evic- 
tions possible in a time of Irish distress. And all 
that men like Mr. Ditton have done is by their 
irrational violence to put arguments into the 
mouths of Mr, Forster's opponents, which the 
House of Lords has only been too ready to accept 
and to enforce. 

Mr. Forster's speech in reply to the demand for 
an explanation was a model at once of courtesy, 
courage, and truthfulness. He adhered to every 
word which, in the discharge of a painful duty, he 
had uttered. He not only adhered to what he had 
said, but he repeated it with fresh force. At the 
same time he was careful to distinguish what he 
did actually say from the misrepresentations that 
had been made. He had no reason to believe 
that the hon. member was a coward. But there 
were acts committed which were wicked and 
cowardly by men who were not cowards, and he 
considered a speech, such as that of the hon. mem- 
ber, to be one of these acts. He went word b 
word through the language to which he AX. 
and he showed that Mr. Ditton, while prudently 
keeping within the ‘‘ fence "’ which English opinion 
throws ‘‘ round freedom of public speech,” and so 
securing his own safety, had used words such as his 
audience were suro to interpret in a sense more 
agreeable to their passions than to the law, and 
calculated to bring r ignorant men into danger 
of life and limb. ut Mr. Ditton had forgotten 
one part of his speech, of which Mr. Forster was 
most jusly careful to remind him. He had pro- 
phesied that in the county of Mayo not only would 
the landlord get no rent from the numerous farms 
lying idle, but if he put cattle on the land 
the would not prosper very much.” This was 
spoken to an audience perfectly familiar with the 
practices by which cattle in such circumstances 
are prevented from ‘‘ prospering,” and those prac- 
tices Mr. Forster described, at no small cost to 
his own feelings, and to those of the House gene- 
rally. The cattle are ‘ most barbarously hacked, 
the sinews being completely divided, and the 
animals being unable to stand on their hind legs.” 
Now, what can be thought of a man who, knowing 
very well that it is by savage barbarities like these 
that cattle are prevented from “ prospering” on 
the lands of unpopular landlords, deliberately uses 
words which his audience are sure to interpret as 


a jocular approval of these enormities ? It matters 
not what we think nor what we say. Men who 
can contemplate unmanly atrocities of this kind 
without unsparing protest; who can look on while 
the stupidity of the House of Lords is revenged by 
brutal cruelties on unoffending animals; who can 
even use language whichthey know will be accepted 
as recommending such deeds, are beyond all sense 
of argument or reproach or shame. They ought 
to have lived in a different age, when brutalities of 
litical agitation were met by corresponding 
rutalities of legal penalty. Mr. PAaRNELL’s 
attempt to explain away this allusion to the cattle 
did more honour to his sensitiveness than to his 
sense. There is one way in which he can vindicate 
his party—by vigorously denouncing such deeds 
when next he speaks in Ireland. 

There was something really heroic in the con- 
clusion of Mr. Forster’s speech. It has been 
often said that against stupidity the gods them- 
selves fight in vain. But the worst form of stupidity 
is that which is irritated by self-seeking vanity. 
Where the chosen representatives of a people flout 
all advances of human brotherhood, and strain all 
ingenuity to checkmate all friendly designs, it 
would not be surprising if the most determined 
philanthropist were to cry, ‘‘In heaven’s name go 
your own way ; eat the fruit of your own doings, 
and be filled with your own devices.” But Mr. 
Forster, speaking for England, as he had a right 
to do, assured Mr. Ditton and his admirers that 
there were three things they were powerless to do. 
They could not break the resolve of the Govern- 
ment to keep peace and order; they could not 
force the Ministry to seek unnecessary powers; and, 
what is better » thon all, they could not tempt the 
Government for one moment to swerve from its re- 
solve to destroy, by better laws, the conditions 
which alone make possible the pestilent activity of 
self-seeking political adventurers. Such a de- 
claration as Mr. Forster's is an appeal which the 
intellect and heart of Ireland should not be slow to 
answer. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS. 


At this period of holiday excursions there aro 
few sights more exhilarating than the yellow corn 
waving in the breeze, or golden sheaves glowing in 
the sunshine. To the railway traveller, whatever 
his destination, this is a joy in itself apart from 
his ultimate object—a new sensation, such as has 
not, in any fulness, come in upon him for some 
time. For the last two or three years the harvest, 
such as it has been, has been gathered by fits and 
starts, in the hurried intervals of fine weather. 
The whole of 1879 was one prolonged period of 
anxiety to the farmer, and August and September 
were only a shade less unsettled than the other 
months of that sunless year. Happily, a merciful 
Providence has this autumn ordered it otherwise. 
The copious showers and persistent floods of July 
are things of the past. They caused much and 
often irreparable damage to the growing crops, 
especially to the hay. But the injury was partial, 
and ceased at the most critical point. Many of 
our readers will remember the universal downpour 
of Saturday, August 7, which threatened a renewal 
of the agricultural disasters of last year. But from 
that time the skies have been propitious. When 
not basking in sunshine, we have since been 
rejoicing in a high temperature and dry weather 
suited to the season, and now the crops are every- 
where being cut or gathered in under the most 
favourable conditions, with the prospect of a 
favourable, if not a bountiful harvest. 


The rough estimates formed of the produce of our 
fields up to the present time furnish abundant 
reason for thankfulness, especially in view of the 
fact that the harvest is a month earlier than last 
year. Mr. James Camp, the experienced agricul- 
turist, predicts that, with a fortnight more of the 
present splendid weather, we may reckon upon a 
wheat crop of probably from three to four million 

uarters, or nearly two months’ consumption, better 
than the ruinous crop of last year.“ Local reports 
vary greatly. In some districts mildew and rust 
have seriously affected the wheat plant; in others 
it has yielded more than the estimate. Should the 
present fine weather be prolonged, there is reason 
to hope that the total produce of corn will not be 
much under a good average crop, while barley, 
oats, beans, and peas promise to be over an aver- 
age. In all parts of the United Kingdom the 
potato has been unusually prolific, but unhappily 
the disease is very widespread—less in Ireland 
than in England—though the continuance of dry 
weather may check the disease. Owing tothe long- 
continued rains, the first crop of hay was light and 
much damaged, but a good second crop is springing 
up. And all other root plants, with the exception 
of mangold, promise an abundant yield. 

Relatively to the last few years, especially 1879, 
there is much reason for cheerful congratulation. 
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The Mark Lane Express enables us to make the 
following striking comparison :— 
Anstrract or Grain Crop Returns ron 1880. 


1880, Wheat. Barley. Oats. Peas. 

Over Average. 34... 96... 97. 63. 46 
Average ... „ 186 . 202 .. 187 . 126 ... 124 
Under Average... 115. 30... 483... 41... 70 
Advices ... 334 .. 328 ... 327 ... 230 ... 240 

Apstract or Gratin Crop Returns ror 1879. 

1879. Wheat. Barley. Oats. s. Peas. 
OverAverage .. 0. 2... 400 6. 0 
Average „% „„ „„ ee 
Under Average... 425 ... 359 ... 176 ... 232 269 
Advices... 429 ... 412 ... 407 . 288 ... 287 


If to this comparative statement be added the 
fact that potatoes and turnips are greatly over the 
average, and that the second crop of hay promises 
to make good the deficiencies of the first, our agri- 
cultural contemporary cannot be far wrong in 
estimating that the total produce of 1880 will be 
largely in excess of the extremely meagre yield of 
1879. 

The comparison is still more striking when it is 
made to embrace a period of four years. Confining 
ourselves to wheat, the following is the result :— 


PercentTaos Returns or Wueat Harvest. 


1877. 1878, 1879. 1880, 
Over Average 3 24 1 10 
Average oc. 24 58 24 55 
Under Averag. 71 18 75 35 
100 100 100 100 


This comparison is only approximate—the returns 
for 1880 being fragmentary as compared with the 
three preceding years. 

Taken at the best, the harvest of this year is not 
likely, as was at one time hoped, to recoup the cul- 
tivators of the soil for these continuous losses. But 
it will save them from the ruin which another 
failure of the crops would have entailed, and, 
perhaps, enable them to stand up against American 
competition. They may not have any claim to 
those large abatements of rent which landlords 
have, for the most part, freely conceded during the 
past year, but their condition will still be so trying 
as to make it imperative that the relations of the 
landowners and tenant farmers should be adjusted 
to the new order of things. The fair harvest of 
1880 will not make less urgent the projected land 
reforms of 1881. 

In Ireland this year the prospect of abundant 
crops can hardly be over-valued. Its political 
results will be far-reaching. Not only will a good 
harvest put an end to the severe distress which has 
afflicted the tillers of the soil in the western 
counties, but it will materially check, if not extin- 
guish, Mr. PARNELL’s anti-rent agitation. The best 
ally of the present Government, and their devoted 
Chief Secretary at Dublin, and the most formidable 
foe of Home Rule firebrands, will be continuous 
sunshine. With a return of prosperity, the occupa- 
tion of fanatical Irish land agitators will be almost, 
if not quite, gone. 

A reasonably good harvest may also be expected 
to give a decided impetus to reviving trade gene- 
rally. It was the one element needed to give per- 
manence to our returning prosperity. Last year 
the great importations of American grain, though 
adverse to the interests of our farmers, led to an 
increased demand across the Atlantic for British 
manufactures. Whatever may now be the wants 
of our American kinsmen in this direction, the 
demand for all kinds of goods at home is likely to 
be largely expanded. Better times are perhaps in 
store for our agricultural classes. With renewed 
activity in all branches of business, it is not pro- 
bable that the United States will be able to supply 
grain at so cheap a rate as heretofore. Increased 
wages and higher freights will tell in favour of 
agricultural producers at home, who will now, ac 
cording to the valuable report of Messrs. Reap and 
PLL, have to adapt themselves to a competition 
with American shippers, and satisfy themselves 
with such profit on wheat as can be secured at a 
maximum price of 44s. a quarter. This is the 
agricultural problem of the future. 


WHO ARE THE OBSTRUCTIVES? 


Wuo are the guilty parties by whom the House 
of Commons has been deprived of a part of its holi- 
days and compelled to sit on through an August 
which, as though to tantalise jaded members, hag 
been peculiarly oppressive in town, and rich in all 
kinds of attractions in the country? Of course, the 
Tories would unanimously say that the fault is with 
the Ministers, who have been determined to push 
too many measures in a short Session; and who not 
content with a programme originally too ambitious, 
have occupied precious time with a Bill which had 
fir better never have been introduced at all. 80 
Waines old Earl Grey—so complains the recipient 
of his communications, the’ fossilised Lord Repss- 


DALE—and so continually insinuates the Times, | 


although it has sense enough to see that the less 
fuss there is about the matter the better, and, there- 
fore, advises that business should be despatched 
and Parliament prorogued as soon as possible. If 
Ministers have acted with such perversity it ought 
to be some cause for satisfaction to their censors 
that they themselves are the heaviest sufferers. 
The troubles of the peers will excite but little sym- 
— 2 Instead of regretting the delay of their 

oliday, it would rather be matter for thankfulness 
if some work were found for them to do, were it not 
that it is their tendency to show their fidelity to 
our glorious constitution in Church and State by 
fulfilling the penitential confession of the Prayer- 
book, and doing what they ought not to do, while 
they leave undone what they ought todo. But if 
ever men had a claim to a time of rest it is our 
over-worked and worried Ministers. Entering on 
the duties of their offices after a fierce and exciting 
conflict; called upon to deal with complicated ques- 
tions of foreign policy in Europe, Africa, and Asia; 
required to meet and manage a new Parliament 
with a programme they had been forced to extem- 
porise, they have had, in addition, to confront an 
Opposition more virulent and unscrupulous than 
has been seen in Parliament for many a day. 
No opportunity has been lost of annoying 
and damaging the Government, and no weapon 
has been too unworthy to be employed for the 

urpose. To bait Ministers has been the 
avourite amusement of a certain set of Tory 
bloods, and it has been quite as exciting, possibly 
almost as entertaining, as a game at polo or as 
pigeon shooting at Hurlingham. If the Ministers 
are so enamoured of the worry, the irritation, the 
vexation of soul through which they have been 
passing since May last, that they wish to increase 
their experience of it by prolonging the Session an 
hour beyond what they feel the interests of the 
country and their own duty demand, they must 
have an eccentric and exceptional taste. On most 
of them the effects of their anxiety and toil are 
only too visible. The Premrer, as all the world 
knows, has succumbed ; and it is very fortunate for 
the nation, and for the world at large, that he has 
not sustained more serious mischief. Sir CHARLES 
Dix has been suffering, and several of his col- 
leagues, if they have not been laid aside, too plainly 
need rest. They may be mistaken as to their duty, 
but certainly nothing less than a sense of duty could 
have nerved them for the work they have under- 
taken. 

To renew here the discussion of the various parts 
of the Ministerial — would be a work of super- 
erogation, Our judgment has been often expressed, 
and it is not necessary here to enter into a fresh 
argument on the subject. All that we maintain 
now is that the Bills submitted to Parliament were 
neither so numerous nor so complicated as to for- 
bid the full examination of thein by the Legislature. 
The introduction of the Irish Land Compensation 
Bill did, no doubt, curtailed the time available for the 
consideration of the other Ministerial measures, 
but that need not have prevented adequate dis- 
cussion of the whole if Obstructive tactics had not 
been employed. But from the very opening of the 
Session, it was evident that some of the fiercer 
spirits on the Tory side were determined on making 
the present Session as unproductive and barren as 
the successive years of the late Administration had 
been. Their purpose was, of course, facilitated by 
the narrow limits within which the Session was 
necessarily confined; they were aided by the 
miserable tactics of some of the Home Rulers, who 
were ready to thwart the plans of the best friends 
of Ireland ; and they were helped by the unhappy 
BRADLAUGH incident, which caused so much mis- 
understanding, confusion, and delay. So successful 
did they appear for a time that they were vain 
enough to indulge the hope that a miserable fraction 
of a minority might be able to baffle the strongest 
majority of our generation, and todictateitsown terms 
to Parliament. It was imperative on the Ministers to 
assert their power. Under ordinary conditions they 
might have bowed to the force of circumstances, 
and postponed measures which did not seem to be 
immediately pressing. But their capacity to lead 
Parliament had practically been challenged in the 
most insolent and offensive manner, and they were 
bound to vindicate themselves. There is always “a 
massacre of the innocents,” and they might have 
been content to observe the precedent but for the 
necessity laid upon them to show that the Ministry, 
and not Mr. Gorst or Lord RanpoLPpH CHURCHILL, 
were at the head of affairs. They did not attempt 
to dictate to Parliament; they have simply pre- 
vented a little clique of political nobodies, who 
have got such positions as they have attained by 
sheer force of impudence, from riding roughshod 
over Government and Legislature, and treating the 
verdict of the constituencies as a nullity. 

This is really the whole of the truth on the points 
about which Friday night was wasted. As Mr. 
Const professes to expedite the course of business 
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by proposing all kinds of amendments, relevant and 
irrelevant, and by putting impertinent questions on 
all varieties of subject, so Mr. BALFour proved his 
concern at the want of time for proper deliberation 
on the Bills before the House by wasting one whole 
sitting on a motion which no Ministry could 
accept. But he had made a very false calculation 
if he supposed that the Marquis of Hartinaton 
would be discomposed by so ill-judged an attack. 
His lordship has been leading the House with ad- 
mirable tact and temper, and is so full of quiet, but 
telling, humour that he must have become a terror 
to the evildoers, who so continually trouble his 
peace. Never was he in finer form than on Friday 
night. By an elaborate calculation he proved that 
a few members had occupied nearly a fortnight of 
the brief time of the Session, and that on them, not 
on the Ministry, must rest the responsibility for the 
late period at which the various measures of tho 
Government were being considered. The House 
thoroughly appreciated the clever satire, and its 
effect was not weakened by the feeble tu quoque 
of Sir Srarrorp Norrucote. The speech of 
the leader of the Opposition was as great a 
mistake in policy as it was ineffective in its retort. 
Of course the leading members of the Government, 
when they sat on the other side of the House, did 
criticise—and criticise freely—legislation to which 
they were opposed. Had the members of the late 
Cabinent done the same in relation to the Govern- 
ment Bills, no one would have objected. The 
complaint is, that a few mere pretenders have 
wasted time by questions and speeches meant only 
to delay progress. Sir Srarrono NortTacorr 
might well have declined to accept the responsi- 
bility for these troublers, who have certainly not 
cared to show any special deference to him. But 
he chose to throw his e@gis over them, and his 
apology, ineffective in every other respect, has 
identified the party of which he is the chief with 
the unruly conduct of its most turbulent members. 
Perhaps it was worth while to lose an evening, in 
order to have so convincing a proof that the Fourth 
Party is something more than a band of unlicensed 
raiders, and so striking an illustration of the tact 
and skill of Lord Hartinerton. 


The Afghan war is notoriously unpopular among the 
natives of Hindostan, especially those who serve, or are 
likely to serve, in the British army. Nor should we 
be surprised to hear that it is out of favour among 
British officers. In the various encounters that have 
taken place in that frontier state, the officers have been 
cut off in an unusually large proportion. Thus we 
read of a sortie from the garrison of Candahar, now 
besieged in some sort by Avous Knax, in which out of 
a loss of 200 there were eight officers killed and five 
wounded. The sally—whatever may have been its 
object—is said to have been “ successful,” but it is a 
little surprising that the besieged cannot do more, 
Probably the Afghan general who occupies the road 
to Hera: is far more intent upon watching the 
advance of General Roperrs than in closely investing 
Candahar. That energetic officer, with his picked force 
of 10,000 men, has passed Ghuznee without hindrance, 
and was expected this day at Khelat-i-Ghilzai, a fort 
held by a British garrison, and about a hundred miles 
from Candahar. Seeing that General Puayre, with his 
reinforcements at Chaman, has been unable to advance, 
there is little probability that Avous will remain to be 
caught between two fires, but much that, when General 
Roperts enters Candahar, the Afghan prince will be 
in full retreat upon Herat, where the British troops, at 
this season of the year, will hardly follow him. It is 
satisfactory to learn that the retirement of our Cabul 
army upon Jellalabad has been quietly effected, and 
that the new Ameer holds his ground in the capital 
without difficulty. If, as we hope, Candahar should be 
evacuated before the close of the year, ABbUR RAHMAN 
and Ayous Kuan will be left to fight for the sovereignty 
of Afghanistan, or to divide the country between them. 


The languor of the season has affected the relations 
between Turkey and the Great Powers. The time for 
the surrender of the Dulcigno district to Montenegro 
has expired. The Porte asks for some further delay, 
and one or two of the Cabinets seem disposed to grant 
it, though there is the faintest possible report of an 
early and combined naval demonstration off the coast. 
As for the Greek frontier question, that is also in a 
stute of abeyance. To the Turkish despatch proposing 
direct negotiations with Greece, the Powers have re- 
plied that they cannot depart from their unanimous 
decision. But the strength of the Albanians in 
Thessaly and Epirus renders useless the proposed 
organisation of the Greek army—which has not, indeed, 
been placed ona war footing—and nothing is likely to 
be done till the return of King George from St. 
Petersburg to Athens. Tae Greeks, it is said with 
some sarcasm, “await outside help, talk of LEONIDAS, 
and do nothing.” Probably, in spite of Identical and 
Collective Notes, Christmas will find the Turks and 
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Albanians in secure possession of these frontier pro- 
vinces, unless a new crisis should arise in Bulgaria. 


The recent veiled warlike reference of M. GAMBETTA 
at Cherbourg to French traditions and the injustice of 
present territorial arrangements—which were not, how- 
ever, countenanced by M. Grevy and M. DE FRrYCINET 
—have not passed unnoticed in Germany. The Emperor 
WILLIAM, on the anniversary of the battle of Grave- 
lotte, the most sanguinary of the Franco-German war, 
emphasised his undying gratitude to all those “who 
gave up their lives for the glory of tne Fatherland;” and 
the semi-official and less reticent North German 
Gazette, in allusion to the speech referred to, contrasts 
its tone with the remarks of his official colleagues, and 
says that M. Gampetra “ has givena hard blow to con- 
fidence in the duration of peace,” though “ Germany 
will not grow weary of proving by its national policy 
that it wishes to preserve peace, andabhors war.” No 
doubt M. Gamperra hada purpose in his warlike language 
at Cherbourg; but it has been indirectly repudiated both 
by the Presipent and the Prime Minister. The 
latter, in his address to the garrison at Montauban, 
was especially emphatic in his pacific expressions. The 
Prime Minister seems for the present to have parted 
company from his former patron. Not only has he 
claimed for the Government entire responsibility for 
its foreign policy, while France “ labours in silence for 
her restoration,” but he is disposed to abandon arbitrary 
measures relative to the non-authorised religious orders, 
contrary to the views of the République Frangais. It 
would seem as though M. Gampetta had made a false 
move, which enables the Government to show their 
independence, and that France, with her present pros- 
perity and complicated material interests, is disposed 
to set greater value on the preservation of peace than 
on the recovery of lost provinces. 


— — — 


Events have remarkably vindicated the sagacity of 
the Czar in his choice of Count Loris MELIKorF as 
virtual Dictator of Russia. This wise and able Armenian, 
though thwarted by jealousies within, and confronted 
by lawlessness without, has borne down all opposition. 
Officialism has ceased to obstruct, and Nihilism has 
gradually been vanquished by his firmnessand clemency. 
In many cases his mingled courage, frankness, and 
magnanimity have disarmed conspiracy, and so greatly 
have domestic affairs altered for the better, that the 
Emperor ALEXANDER is able to arrange for his 
autumnal trip to Livadia. The Czar has now put an 
end to the exceptional state of things created amid the 
terrors of last February. By a ukase issued a few days 
ago, the Supreme Executive Commission, and the 
absolute power entrusted to it, came to an end, and its 
president becomes Minister of the Interior; in which 
capacity Count Me.ikorr will have ample opportunity 
of continuing his humane and enlightened policy. No 
Russian enjoys so much public confidence as this 
sagacious statesman, who evidently desires to prepare 
his country for that larger measure of freedom which 
will be the best security against a return of terrorism. 
More formidable even than the Nihilism, which he has 
succeeded in skilfully repressing, has been the bureau- 
eracy, whose corruption and cruelty has been one of 
the main causes of revolutionary agitation. Adminis- 
trative reforms can now be initiated by the new 
Minister of the Interior, and these will probably, in due 
time, be followed by constitutional concessions. 


The Parliamentary record of the week is very dreary. 
We hardly know which most to admire—the inflexible 
resolution of the Government in pressing forward their 
programme amid grievous discouragement, or the self- 
denying support given to them by a large phalanx of 
Liberals, who amid the heat of the weather, and under 
most depressing circumstances, sustain the hands of 
Lord Hartineton and his colleagues. Last week the 
Tory obstructives were hard at work; this week the 
task has been taken up by the ruthless and ungrateful 
Irish, under circumstances sufficiently described by our 
Parliamentary correspondent. The action of the 
former did not prevent the Ground Game Bill 
from passing through Committee, after four nights 
had been spent in discussing its clauses. The 
measure was, after further debate, reported yesterday, 
and we may expect that it will pass its final stage to- 
morrow without serious division; the farmers’ friends“ 
not being likely to appear openly as their enemies. 
Earl Grey, with his customary fractiousness, recom- 
mends the Lords to throw out the Bill. But the small 
knot of peers, with Lord RED ESDpALAH at their head, 
who remain in town to represent the Upper Chamber, 
will think twice before they accept so grave a respon- 
sibility. The Employers’ Liability Bill has already 
been read a second time by their lordships, and is 
likely to pass. We have referred above to the able 
leadership of the Marquis of Harrityatron in the 
House of Commons. No speech during the present 
Session has been more happy and effective than that in 
which, on Friday night, his lordship “ erumplel up” 
the Fourth Party, and by his opportune statistics ex- 
p sed their professions of patriotism. 


continuous speeches. 


| each, amounted to sixty-eight hours, which was equal to | 


We have already referred to the wasted evening of 
Monday to suit the objects of the Parnellites. On 
Tuesday, also, they frittered away the time of the House 
of Commons, but elicited a further important declara- 
tion from the Cuter Secretary. Mr. Forster stated 
that, if the Government were compelled to call for a 
coercion measure, and if at the same time the outrages 
rendering such an act necessary were the result of harsh 
action by the landlords, he should accompany the 
demand for coercion with a demand for a Bill protect- 
ing the tenant; adding the emphatic statement that 
“he would not mind taking to the Irish Office any 
gentleman on the other side—he did not care what 
might be his prejudice—and he felt quite certain he 
could convince him that there were things happening in 
certain counties which no person could for a moment 
defend.” Notwithstanding the tokens of sympathy 
with the wrongs of Irish tenants shown by Lord 
HARTINGTON as well as by Mr. Forster, the Irish 
members persisted in wasting the sitting till past mid- 
night. We suppose the Irish Constabulary votes will 
occupy this evening and, perhaps, to-morrow evening— 
Mr. PARNELL being bent on resisting them to the 
utmost. How far these serious delays will affect the 
fortunes of the Burials Bill is matter for conjecture, but 
we are quite sure Mr. OsBoRNE MORGAN would abandon 
it with great reluctance. 


Meanwhile the head of the Government is obliged 
perforce to run away from responsibilities he would 
fainshare. Mr. GLapstone’s rest in the country so 
far revived him that he was able on Saturday to attend 
a Cabinet Council. By this time he is, we hope, on 
board the steamer which Mr. Donatp Currie has 
placed at the disposal of the right hon. gentleman and 
his family. Whether the Prime MrnistTer will cruise 
along the coast and thus keep himself informed of the 
progress of political events, or take a short voyage to 
Madeira or elsewhere, we trust wherever he goes his 
privacy will be respected, and that the sca breezes, 
coupled with favourable news from Downing-street, 
will combine to restore his vigour, and that prolonged 
rest may entirely renew the energies of the great and 
indispensable leader of the Liberal party. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Wepwnespar Mornina. 


As the days pass, and September draws near at hand 
to find the House stillin Session, a fuller capacity for 
wasting time is developed below the gangway on the 
opposite side. On Friday a deliberate endeavour of 
this kind was made after a fashion not altogether 
devoid of a certain sort of humour. Everyone, with 
whatever slight acquaintance with Parliamentary affairs, 
knows to whom is chiefly due the delay in the progress 
of public business. Formerly it was the Irish members. 
During the existence of the present Parliament 
obstruction has been practised with great success and 
youthful energy by the trio who have come to be known 
as the“ Fourth Party.” It would be doing them an 
injustice to say that they have, since the new House, 
omitted a single opportunity of delaying business. As 
good Conservatives they had purposes in view both 
general and particular. It was not a pleasant thing 
for them to find a Liberal Government assuming 
power and seriously setting itself about the business of 
the nation. To have in close comparison the Session of 
1879, with the brief Session of 1880, as sketched even 
in the Queen’s Spesch, would not be a gratifying 
thing for Conservatives. Apart from these 
general considerations there were particular Bills 
calculated to arouse the bitterest animosity among 
the followers of Lord Beaconsfield. There was the 
Burials Bill, the Hares and Rabbits Bill, and the 
Employers’ Liability Bill—all measures dealing with 
particular grievances affecting large sections of the 
population. If only certain a and weeks might be 
put off it was calculated. with much certainty, that 
when the 12th of August came near the Session would 
be shut up like a telescope that has done its duty, and 
these measures would be abandoned for the simple, 
— sufficient, reason that there was no time to pass 
them. 

How the Fourth Party and the Conservatives generally 
have reckoned without their host everybody knows. Being 
outflanked and beaten by the stern resolution of the 
Government to do its duty in grouse season and out of 
grouse season, the Fourth Partf beat about for some 
fresh excuse for talking. With charasteristic audacity 
they seized upon the dilemma they had themselves 


created, and calmly asked the Government to state how 


it was that the House of Commons was detained at 
Westminster, in the last week of August, engaged upon 
passing important measures! They received an answer 
of unexpected smartness, and Lord Hartington, who 
has a great capacity for endurance, found that this im- 
pudence had carried him beyond its limits. He accordingly 
turned upon hon. gentlemen below the gangway opposite, 
and since they asked how Parliament eame to be sitting 
at that date, he told them. It was simply because mem- 
bers in that part of the House had insisted on making 


specches, which, taken at an average of ten minutes 


Six of them had contributed 470 


one fortnight of the available time the new Parliament 
had had at its disposal for carrying on the work of the 
nation. Amid cheers and laughter Lord Hartington 
went on to demonstrate that, if the remaining 642 mem- 
bers had thought it their duty to imitate the activity of 
the Fourth Party and their Irish allies, the Session 
would necessarily have been extended over four years. 
On taking a Session at its full run of six months, eight 
years would have been necessary to do the work of an 
average Session. This is the completest and happiest 
Parliamentary retort on record, and has had the effect 
of 3 sileneing the Fourth Party for two whole 
nights. At an early hour this morning there were indi- 
cations of recovery on the part of Mr. Gorst, and we 
may hear more of this interesting clique in the course 
of the,week. But let it be thankfully recorded that for 
two nights they have remained in complete silence and 
seclusion. 

It somewhat diminishes the satisfaction of this re- 
flection to have to admit that the interval has been occu- 
pied by the Irish wing of the army of Obstructionists ; 
and that there is some doubt whether Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and the two English members who form his 
party.“ would not have been regarded as interlopers. 
Monday night was long ago set apart for the discussion 
of the Irish Estimates. These had been put off from 
time to time, as human nature is strongly prone to put 
off the evil day. There were rumours, fully justified 
by the events, of prodigious speech-making from the 
Parnellites. It being the object of the Government to 
get their work done as rapidly as possible, they deter- 
mined to do what they might, leaving the Irish Esti- 
mates to the last. By Monday it had become impera- 
tive to take votes. The Irish Treasury was almost 
empty, and, unless money were forthcoming, salaries 
must go unpaid. Accordingly, on Monday night, the 
Irish Secretary brought down his papers and Estimates, 
prepared to do battle for the votes. The Chairman of 
Committee dined early, and was in attendance, daring 
daylight with white necktie and evening dress. There 
is a rulethat on Monday no amendments may be moved 
to the motion to go into Committee of Supply. The 
consequence is that, on ordinary occasions, the House 
forthwith goes into committee, and Monday night is 
the red-letter day of the Treasury. Hence Mr. For- 
ster’s cheerful aspect, as he took his seat on the Trea- 
sury Bench, with his Estimates under his arm, and 
— Dr. Playfair's every preparation for taking the 
chair. 

As often happens in the House of Commons, the 
Government propose, but the Irish Members dispose. 
The questions were not half through before a motion 
for adjournment was made, and the House found itself 
involve i in a controversy on the relative killing powers 
of buckshot and bullets. This did not proceed so long 
as it might have done had any member more popular 
with the Parnellites than Mr. Mitchell Henry moved 
the adjournment. Moreover, the Parnellites knew they 
had a pleasant surprise in store for the Chief Secretary 
and the House. This was forthcoming as soon as questions 
were over, and from a remote seat below the gangway 
rose a young man—tall, slim, black-haired, pale-faced, 
and sullen-looking. This was Mr. John Dillon, the 
hero of the rowdy speech at Kildare, whom Sir Walter 
Barttelot’s ill-advised question had lifted from obscurity, 
and who had been promoted to the first place in the 
affections of the Irish mob by the ill-advised warmth of 
Mr. Forster's denunciation. Mr. Dillon wanted a with- 
drawal and an apology from the Chief Secretary on 
account of his declaration that this particular speech 
was “ wickedandcowardly.” Mr. Forster replied ina speech 
that made the best of an unfortunate business. Since he 
had been chellenged on the appropriateness of the adjec- 
tives he justified their accuracy—by no means a difficult 
thing to do—and declined to withdraw them. The 
speech was at once firm and conciliatory, though it left 
unremoved the general impression of regret that Mr. 
Forster should have been led into a fulmination against 
the objectionable and altogether useless phrases. 

In the case of an English, Scotch, or Welsh member, 
the matter would have ende i here: or at the most some 
intermediary would have stepped forward and said 
some closing words. Butit was not to be expected that 
the Irish members would let slip so fine an opportunity 
unexpectedly provided them of obstructing business. 
There was presently disclosed an unmistakable con- 
spiracy of speeches. Member after member rose from 
the ranks of those who follow Mr. Parnell. It was im- 
possible for them to say anything new or anything 
useful. But these were not considerations that moved 
them. They desired to make a demonstration in force 
against the Chief Secretary, to worry him with iterated 
denunciation, and to show how obstruction might be 
practised without openly violating the rules of the House. 
It was a dreary procession of verbosity. Members 
were called up in accordance with a prepared list. They 
talked away till they were tired, the House already being 
long past that stage, and then sat down when the next 
man on the rota rose, and said over again the same 
things with varying measure of skill. It was not an 
easy thing for any but bonntifully-gifted speakers like 
the Irish to conduct a debate on these terms. Mini— 
sterialists and Conservatives, perceiving the intent, de- 
clined to further it by contributing any speeches to their 
own. Thus the Irish members had no one to answer, 
and could only go on through the livelong night flogging 
a dead horse. About one o’clock in the morning com- 
mittee was reached, and a few votes were taken before 
progress was reported. 

On Tuesday the same weary procession was gone 
through, with some slight variation of form. The Irish 
Estimates were again the first order of the day; but 
now the Government were at the disadvantage that i! 
was open to members to move amendments, There ap- 
peared on the paper nearly a score, rendering it hopeless 
tothink of g»tting into committee if all were diseussed. 
Only three members had the audacity or the ernelty to 
insist upon their privilege. One was Mr. O'Donnell, 
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who having severed himself from the Parnellites, was 
punished by finding no seconder, and so his amendment 
was not put. The second was Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
who at length found an 1 for lifting up a 
very thin voice on behalf of the gentle Turk. The third 
was Mr. Parnell, who had an amendment, which raised 
the whole question of Home Rule. This last, of course, 
sufficed for the night. We had all over again the dreary 
talk of the night before, and again it was one in the 
morning before the House got into Committee of 
Supply. No sooner was a vote taken than Mr. Finigan 
ie | to report progress. This drew from Lord 
Hartington a spirited reply. which plainly indicated 
strong measures in view of desperate circumstances. It 
had the effect of bringing about a compromise, and two 
or three votes being taken the House adjourned. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


Tun Church Times says: “The great event of the week 
has been the second reading of the Burials Bill, the opposi- 
tion to which has, we regret to say, collapsed. The Opposi- 
tion only mustered 79 votes to confront the 258 supporters 
of the Bill; and not only was there a wholesale staying 
away on the part of Conservatives, but no fewer than 
sixteen of them voted with Mr. Osborne Morgan. In point 
of fact, one side is just as bad as the other. The fact is, 
Herod and Pontius Pilate generally do contrive to be 
reconciled when the Church is to be sacrificed to 
the convenience of secular politics; and it is edifying 
to note the effusion with which each compliments 
the other on the ability, the moderation, the calmness of his 
tone. . . . However, we don’t much care—the Church has 
suffered worse affronts and survived them. A nuisance 
it will assuredly be, if, while the Churchpeople are observing 
the Three Hours, one of Captain Booth’s ‘captains’ is to 
come and rave.” 

John Bull — ot Conservative members g° off to the 
moors in the self-pleasing expectation that the clergy will 
‘loyally carry out an Act of t disloyalty to the prin- 
ciples alike of the Church and the Establishment. 
The clergy and churchwardens will undoubtedly decline the 
responsibility of kreping the posse If they are wise they 
will wash their hands of the thing altogether. They cannot 
prevent the legalised trespassers from turning the abode of 
the dead into a scene of sectarian demonstration ; but they 
may keep themselves from any act or part in the desecration. 
The ‘ notice’ may be ye tc | to the sexton, who will dig or 
not dig the grave as he likes; he is under no obligation, and 
the incumbent need not interfere. It would be better to 
enter into no discussion of the day or hour; let the trespass 
take its own course; if it comes into ccllision with any 
Church service, the Church must stand aside till its 
masters are served. The incumbent will get nothing but 
odium, and —— Pagpmnny by raising any question. He 
will further consult his own dignity by repudiating the fees 
the Bill authorises him to take, but obliges no one to pay. 
It is very questionable if he could recover them when he 
— 4 no duty, and his consent is no longer uired. 

either would it be wise to dispute the use of the bell or 

of the church itself. To refuse either would be represented 
as a disrespect to the dead, and the persistent silence of the 
Bill, when it would be so easy to make the exception, is 
ominous of the decision that might be arrived at in a Court 
of law. The incumbent would assume a responsibility in 
either granting or refusing which might involve him in liti- 
gation, and perhaps end in defeat. The Bill is so sweeping 
and general in its language that we entertain strong doubts 
whether it leaves any ‘freehold’ in the incumbent at all. 
The safer course is to maintain a dignified neutrality, and 
assert a corresponding liberty for himself. The tyrannical 
requisition to register the new ceremonies in the Church 
Register ought by no means to be obeyed. ... We 
never cared for the Convocation clauses in this Bill because 
we saw a larger freedom in the horizon. When this Bill 
has become law, we believe it will be impossible to proceed 
with success against a clergyman for not officiating at any 
funeral whatever. If he does officiate he must use the pre- 
scribed service, but he will be under no obligation to offi- 
ciate at all. Consequently he will be free both to put his 
own interpretation on the rubric prohibiting its use over the 
unbaptized, the excommunicate, and the suicide, and further 
to give and withhold his ministration at his own discretion. 
The result may be more ‘loyalty’ to the Church than some 
of our legislators are prepared fo * 

The Guardian says: —“ Two points were made satisfac- 
torily clear. The first is that the Government intends to 
pass the measure ; and the feebleness of the opposition made 
shows that they will have no difficulty in doing so, if Par- 
liament sits to the unexampled date now proposed. This, as 
our readers well know, we believe to be for the best. The 
postponement, which could only be for a short time, would 

not unlikely to expuuge from the measure ultimately 
passed, the redeeming features of the present Bill, aad to 
exaggerate all which are most painful to Churchmen. We 
cannot but think that this opinion will be held by many 
who are opposed in principle to the measure itself. We have 
already reason to know that the contrary view has begun to 
commend itself to the most determined enemies of the 
Church. The other and more important point is that the 
Government still stand to their original Billasa whole. We 
gather, as we indeed expected, that they are bent on restor- 


ing those important portions of it which were struck out, or 
Substantially altered, by the amendments carried in the 
— of Lords. But on the two points most questioned 
he 


' restriction of services to those which are avowedly 
Christian,’ and ‘the relief —such as it is—‘of the clergy ’ 
by the embodiment in the Bill of the recommendations of 
the Convocations, the signs of opposition were very slight. 
Even Mr. Bright, whose speech was comparatively moderate 
and conciliatory, is prepared to accept the Bill as it was 
originally proposed by Lord Selborne. This, as our 
readers will readily surmise, is a policy which we are glad to 
see maintained, not only for its own sake, but for its signifi- 
cance as to the true character and bearing of the Billon the 
constantly mooted question of Disestablishment. The Bill 
5 carried in the Upper House by the votes of those who, 
et ether rightly or wrongly in theory, accepted it as one 
. 1 ‘h reinediel a supposed grievance of Noneonformists, 
1 trench upon the property or the Establishment 

— 10 Church. It was prophesied by the opponents of the 
a * iu auother place’ its whole bearing would be 
Like » 80 as to bring it into harmony with the tenets of the 
*ration Society. This prophecy has proved altogether 


erroneous in the debate on the second reading; and if the 
Government is firm, any attempts to do this by detailed 
amendments in Committee will easily be foiled.” 

The Church Review says: “If the country finally wills to 
confiscate a section of Church property, the change involved 
is so great, sudden, and unjust to the present occupants of 
livings, that the provisions of the Bill must take the fashion 
een Life inte- 
rests must be reserved and e condition of the 
tenure under i all — -M — on their 
preferments must be respected, if the bi have true 

for the clergy and Churchmen of their di the 

will see that those modifications in the measure are secured, 
should the measure really in any shape into law. A 
sweeping and sudden revolution such as the Burials Bill in- 
volves will never be endured in its present shape if promptly 
applied and enforced, and the bishops must know by this 
time that in the larger number of ishes within their re- 
spective sees the incumbents are determined to resist the 
measure come what may, and that they will be supported 
thoroughly by Churchmen to the bitterend. Let them, as 
well as the members of the Administration, consider in 
what condition things will be when, through the pro 
secution of the clergy for misdemeanour, as provided 
for by this unwise, unjust, and monstrous measure, 
as cath assize comes round, the calendar will be invariably 
swollen by the addition of hundreds of names of clergymen, 
though peaceful and obedient by habit as well as by nature, 
to be tried by local juries, on indictments difficult from the 
very nature of the case of any satisfactory and substantial 
proof. Add to these the prosecutions for irregular and dis- 
orderly services—of which there must be plenty at starting, 
if any venture to start—then the traversing of alleged 
facts which must ensue, all these proceedings making con- 
fusion more confounded, till it becomes practically impossible 
for the judges to conduct the ordinary business of the 
country, or the sheriffs to find prison acoommodation for 
this new and numerous class of delinquents. At all these 
things we have to look if the Cabinet unwisely proceeds 
further with the Rill. We still say, though now read a 
second time in the House of Commons by an unprecedented 
majority, that the Bill will not and cannot pass. . Hurried 
through the House of Commons on the second reading, the 
committee postponed ; the third 1 in nubibus. Why 
is this? Up to the present stage it has advanced amidst 
evidence of profound irritation and of determined defiance 
on the part of the Church refusing to submit patiently to 
barefaced robbery; and the Administration know they 4 
not force it into the Statute-book. To attempt to do so 
would be but to increase the irritation which this Bill has 
excited throughout the country. At the supreme moment, 
should it by any possibility appear again in the Lords, we 
ask—W ill the bishops miss their opportunity ? ” 


CLERICAL OPINIONS. 


Rev. H. Luorp Russet, vicar of the Church of the 
Annunciation, Chislehurst, writes: —“ We are on the eve of 
a grave act of spoliation. . . If we remain silent, one of 
two inferences must be drawn, either that we acquiesce in 
the dishonour done to our church , or that we are too 
weak or too divided to make a bold stand. Surely neither 
of these inferences would be correct, and we must show that 
they are not correct. Buthow? Bya great meeting! By 
a great meeting of Churchmen of all shades of religious 
opinion, agreeing if in nothing else, at least in this, the 
noble declaration of Naboth, ‘I will not give thee the ir- 
heritance of my fathers.” . . . Is there no one to lead us? 
Is there no one who will take the initiative and put them- 


selves in communication with our leaders, and convene a | 


monster meeting to oppose this unjust measure.“ 

Rev. P. C. ELLis, rector of Lilanfairfechan, writes: —“ The 
clergy are aware that we have hitherto buried all bodies 
brought to our consecrated grounds for burial, three classes 
of persons excepted, the unbaptized, suicides, and those ex- 
communicated, on the principle that all are by baptism 
made members of the Church of Christ, and as such (if not 
formally cut off) entitled to worship together in the parish 
church, and to be buried together in ground consecrated to 
be the resting-place of the dead in Christ. The Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Bill violates this principle, and proposes to compel 
the clergy to admit Dissenters to be buried in our 
consecrated veyards as Dissenters, no longer as mem- 
bers of Christ not formally cut off. ... The fees, 
whatever they may be, are not worth five years’ purchase. 
Is anyone so weak as to believe that Dissenters, once ad- 
mitted into our burial-places on the alleged plea that they 
are national property and themselves the majority of the 
nation, will continue to pay fees to the clergy, whose only 
duty it will be to determine where each grave shall be and 
to enter the burial in the ister-book of the parish, when 
they will themselves have a legal right equally with Church 
people to the use of our consecrated und, and an equal 
right, on the principle conceded in this Bill, to the use of our 
Churches also? . . . . We may refuse to register Non- 
conformist burials. Is any clergyman, let me ask, prepared 
to register a burial at which a woman performed a service, 
when the Church does not recognise the public ministrations 
of women? In the next place, it will still rest with the clergy 
to determine where — body shall be buried. Can we not 
agree upon some uniform action in reference to this matter? 
Lastly, as Parliament is about to annul the principle upon 
which the Church has hitherto been able to bury all bodies 
brought to her for burial, by dividing the nation into Con- 
formists and Nonconformists, we may refuse to bury all 
Nonconformists, on the ground that to do so would involve 
a violation of the principle on which we have hitherto acted, 
a principle included in the relation of the Church to the 
State, and not formally repudia*ed.”’ 

Rev. F. C. Hinceston-Ranpotpu, rector of Ringmore 
with Okenbury, who enjoys anet income of £413, and house, 
for ministering to a population numbering 237, thus writes 
in a published letter addressed to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury :—* The Bill will pass, no doubt! So the Commons 
‘might’ can trample down right, and it will trample it 
down. The Lords might save us yet, if they would; they 
have fought bravely for the earth earthy’ of the earthly 
landlord, and have won the day; they will fight for his ‘ Hares 
and Rabbits,’ but we are told that they are not prepared so 
to fight for the lands of the Heavenly Landlord... . 
Nothing remains for us (I fear) but toask what we are to do 
when all is over —when the ranters of the ‘Salvation Army 
are bringing in their ‘Hallelujah Follles,” andl under the 
shadow of the Chureh of the ‘one Baptism,’ the awful 
heresies of the people cilleol + Buptists’ are being 
proclaimed in our very teeth, with brazen face, and 
mocking gesture, and tone of triumph. Our 


— — — 


churchyards will be desecrated and defiled under the 
tramp of these people; and of the ground which, in better 
days, was Messed te God's priests, and declared holiness 
unto Him, it shall be said, Cursed is the ground for their 
sake! And desecrated ground should look like desecrated 
ground! I found churchyard here, twenty ago, & 
less wilderness, full of briars and weeds and nettles; it 
is like a en now; it will soon be a wilderness again if 
my hand and my care are withdrawn. Shall I let it go? I 
mast do so, unless the curse of the impending desecration 
can be removed, and removed it must be, for I cannot 
abandon the graves of my faithful dead, who were dear to 
me in life,and are dear to me still, whese death beds I 
watched and guarded, and whom I laid by this our office 
and ministry,’ in the holy ground, for their long rest. I 
have heard it said that if this Bill passes, Convocation will 
be asked to provide a form to enable thec to con- 
secrate each se ve. It will, probably, be done, for 
the clergy will demand it of their Synod with all but un- 
animous voice. But we cannot be kept waiting for that 
which we may need at once; and, fortunately, the ancient 
office books provide the necessary prayers ready for our use. 
When 150 sects are at liberty to ‘go on’ for as long as they 
please in the churchyards which belong to us, and which are 
to be taken from us only by force, it will be difficult to make 
us understand that we alone are to be tied and bandaged 
by the State, under cover of an ‘ Act’ of Uniformity, which, 
so far as it affects our churchyards, must be held to be re- 
ed, so soon as this later ‘Act’ shall have banished 
rom every one of them all pretence to ‘ Uniformity’ for 
ever! And it will be our bounden duty to instruct our 
people carefully as to the necessity and significanve of the 
words of benediction and reconciliation which we shall use 
over the graves of the faithful departed; to teach them, in 
our ordinary sermons, more plainly than we have ever done 
before, and especially after each frosh act of desecration, 
what ‘the Holy Catholic Church’ of their creeds is, and 
what the innumerable schisms which surround them are, 
and, while ‘ speaking the truth in love,’ to warn every man 
—Iam going to quote the same „ so I cannot be 
accused of lack of ‘love’—that they be not ‘ tossed to and 
fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine,’ by the 
‘sleight’ of these men, and by ‘their cunning craftiness 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive.’”’ 

Rev. C. W. Srunns, vicar of Granborough, Bucks, posting 
to the Bucks Advertiser, admits that the existing relations 
Church and State are most anomalous. “ The — ho 

roceeds, “ can only be removed in one of two ways. Either 
— Parliament returning to the original principle of com- 
prehension, and by a series of legislative measures under- 
taking such a radical reform of the Establishment as shall 
bring the ecclesiastical on a level with the civil isation 
of the country, or by Disestablishment. I welcome the 
Burials Bill, because it appears to me to approach the solu- 
tion of this difficulty in the former of these directions. It 
may seem somewhat Utopian to look forward toa time when 
our Dissenting brethren may cease to be any longer what 
Dean Stanley once happily called them, ‘non-conforming 
members of the Church of England.’ I cannot help it. The 
world would be but a dull place without Utopias. And such 
a Utopia of brotherhood is at least pleasanter to think about 
than the matter-of-fact world, in which it is possible for a 
minister of Christ to talk of the burial in the churchyard of 
e Christian Nonconformist with Christian rites by a Chrie- 
tian minister as ‘a desecration of God's acre and a dis- 
honouring of God's name.“ 

The Bishop of Lincouy, presiding at a luncheon on the 
occasion of the restoration of the parish church at Blankney, 
made this reference: “Of this I am quite sure, that a 
measure so unnecessary, so unreasonable, and so un- 
righteous as the Burials Bill would never have had 
the degree of success it has if there hal been the 
union that might have been expected between the clergs 
and laity of the Church. Scotland does not want the Bill, 
Ireland does not want the Bill. Scotland and Ireland are 
expressly exempt from the Bill, and Scotch and Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament have no right to say a word about it. 
Our great towns do not want it; they are provided with 
cemeteries. The only persons who have really a right to 
be heard upon the Bill are the clergy and laity of an agri- 
cultural diocese like this, which it most intimately concerns 
and will most seriously injure. Our clergy hate the Bill. I 
have just received an address from more than 600 of them 
against the Bill. The laity of the Church do not like it; 
indeed, I am told in some rural dioceses the laity hate the 
Bill as much as the clergy do. I doubt very much 
whether even Dissenting ministers are in love with the Bill. 
And why? Because those ministers have no official status 
in it. They are nowhere. According to the Bill, they have 
no place as such. Any man, any woman, a member of the 
‘ Peculiar people,’ as they are called, or of the ‘ Salvation 
Army,’ as it is termed, or a female follower of Johanna 
Southcote, might officiate at a funeral in our churchyards. 
Our respectable Dissenting brethren do not wish for the Bill. 
I have not heard of a single petition from them in this 
diocese in its favour. Yesterday, at Marston, where I was 
reopening a restored church, the principal proprietor in the 
parish said to me, ‘ My lord, I wish you would come and 
consecrate an addition to our churchyard.’ No,“ I replied, 
‘excuse me, I cannot now. If the Burials Bill passes, con- 
secration would be a mockery—a nullity.” ‘Oh, but,’ he 
rejoined, ‘the churchyard is quite full, and there is no room 
for burials in it; and the parishioners, who are mostly Dis- 
senters, do not like their friends to be buried in the new 

t because it is not consecrated.’ What I say, therefore, 
is this—That if the bishops, clergy, and laity were united in 
placing clearly and boldly such things as these before the 
English people, who are generous and — and have strong, 
clear common sense, we should not hear any more of the 
Burials Bill. It is true that some would still clamour for it, 
but they have no right to be heard; they have no concern 
with it—at least, none compared with the concern that we 
in these English agricultural dioceses have; and they 
clamour for it, I believe, not because they care for it a bit 


for its own sake, but because they wish to use this Billasa 
werful lever for tearing up by the roots the Church of 
Zzugland as a national religious establishment.“ Comment- 
ing upon this deliverance, the Bradford Observer remarks : 
„The real truth of the matter is that the Bishop of Lincoln 
does not want the Bill, and in the bitterness of his heart he 
tries to force himself into the belief, in spite of facts being 
against him, that he has the country on his side.” 

“G. M. 8.“ thus writes in the Church Times—(Are wo 
wrong in assuming these to be the initials of the Rev. G. M. 
Syuibb, the High Church urate in charge of Totteridge, 
under the Hon. W. W. C. Talbot, who, as rector of Bishop's 
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Hatfield with Totteridge, receives, amo other items, 
£1,901 tithe-rent charge for the 2 care of 4,454 
—— 7)—“ When the Rates Abolition Fill was sg I 
ined to have an ng to do with the miserable juggle 
of a Voluntary Rate. e offe was — and 
produced much more than the old Church-rate. The 
churchwardens and myself successfully resisted an attempt 
of the vestry, mainly Dissenters, to interfere with its dis- 
or the accounts. Out of this fund the churchyard has 
kept in better order than ever before, and adorned with 
choice of lovely flowers, which are never injured, 
though thousands of people, especially on Bank Holidays, 
visit the little churchyard. But so soon as the old sexton 
died we appointed a sexton of our own, informing the vestry 
that, if they wished, they were quite at liberty to 
appoint a sexton, as before, by election, only they would 
have to pay him by money raised by themselves. Our 
own Church sexton we have paid from the offertory. 
We have now given notice to the sexton that, as soon as the 
Bill is passed, not another farthing will be paid from the 
offertory towards sexton or churchyard. The feelings of our 
best givers are too much outraged for minister or church- 
wardens to use the funds contributed by Churchmen in 
keeping up a State burial-ground for all religions and none. 
At the same time we shall appoint our present good sexton 
a verger with charge of the church, so long as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and his allies permit us Churchmen 
to retain it. Our little churchyard, now so beautiful, will 
present a sad spectacle with fences broken, graves dese- 
crated, monuments injured by straying cattle. Man 
parishes in which the offertory is the sole fund for Chure 
— 11 will, Lam sure, act as we have acted. Churchmen 
be — od ieved to do so. But it will be the best 
course for the Church's interest in the long run.” He con- 
cludes by triumphantly asking, as though Parliament could 
not surmount such a trumvery diffionity, „How will you 
pay the sexton's wages? From the pockets of the Church- 
men? Not if we know it!”—a reply, by the way, some- 
what redolent of the slang of the music halls. 

CONSECRATED OR UNconsecraTep.—At the Lambeth 
Police-court, on Wednesday, at the conclusion of the ordinary 
charges, the Rev. Haskett Smith, vicar of Annick, Lincoln- 
shire, came before Mr. Saunders to mention a matter which 
he considered was of public importance. He said that a 
short time back a young woman, a member of the Church of 
England, whose parents resided in the district over which 
that Court had jurisdiction, died, and her friends made 
arrangements with an undertaker to carry out the funeral 
— — to the rites of the Church, and a certain sum was 

to be paid. Upon the arrival of the ies at the 
cemetery, and after the service had been , the friends 
discovered that they were in the Dissenting chapel. They 
complained to the undertaker, who said it did not matter, the 
Church of England service having been read. The body was 
then taken to a grave and buried, and some short 
time afterwards the friends ascertained that it was in 
unconsecrated ground. They were much annoyed at this 
ing, and wished to know what steps they could 
take in the matter. He wished also to point out 
that the fees payable were much less wi regard 
to unconsecrated ground, and in many instances, no doubt, 
ies, from an ignorance of the form of service, might be 
ived, and go away fully impressed with the idea that the 
burial had been conduc according to the forms of the 
Church of England. Mr. Saunders asked in what way he 
could interfere. Applicant said he thought it might bea 
matter of fraud so far as the undertaker was concerned. Mr. 
Saunders said he could not go so far as that, but no doubt it 
was very unsatisfactory, so faras the friends were concerned. 
He did not see how he could interfere. Applicant said 
perhaps by publicity some good would be done. Mr. Saun- 
ders said doubtless that would be the case. It was a 
matter of public importance, and should be looked into. 
Applicant wished to know if the body could not be exhumed 
— buried in the consecrated ground of the cemetery. Mr. 
Saunders said to have that carried out the applicant would 
have to apply to the Home Secretary. He also suggested 
that the matter should be laid before the bishop of the dio- 
cese. The rev. gentleman thanked his worship, and left the 
court. 

A Cumrica, Tureat.—We (Church Times) are informed 
that it is intended that the following declaration shall be 
put forth for signature by the beneficed clergy in the event 
of the Burials Bill becoming law in the form in which it 
was introduced into Parliament:—‘ Buriats BLI. Po- 
posep DectaraTion. In the Name of God. Amen. 
Whereas, by the law of the Church, the Burial Office of the 
Book of Common Prayer is not to be said at the interment 
of the excommunicate ; and whereas, by reason of the abey- 
ance of godly discipline, heretics, schismatics, notorious 
evil livers, and other ungodly men have for many genera- 
tions escaped formal sentence of excommunication; and 
whereas the parochial clergy are liable to severe penalties 
should they refuse to use at the interment of such persons, 
an office manifestly intended for the burial of those only who 
were in their lifetime within the communion of the Church ; 
and whereas by recent legislation the control of her church- 
yards and consecrated cemeteries has been taken from the 
Church by the civil power, so that the bodies of the dead 
may be buried in them by laymen or laywomen of any or of 
no religion, with such forms as may be desired, or with no 
forms whatever ; Now we, the undersigned, beneficed priests 
of the Church of England, do — declare. — That we 
shall not henceforth feel bound to use an office which the 
Church forbids us to say over the bodies of the excommuni- 
cate, at the burial of such as in their lifetime were members 
of schismatical societies, or otherwise plainly without the 
communion of the Church Catholic; although, by reason of 
the abeyance of godly discipline, formal sentence of excom- 
munication had not been pronounced upon them. And 
whereas the secular Legislature has authorised the use of a 
burial office which has not been formally approvea by the 
Church of England; we do farther declare that we will not 
use that office unless such formal a »proval be given.“ 

Buriat Fees at SuHerrietp.—The question of the large 
amount charged in some of the Sheffield parishes for inter- 
ments has of late given cause for considerable talk in the 
town, and in several instances the clergy have been refused 
the amount demanded, very much lower sums being ten- 
dered. Yesterday a deputation, consisting of members of an 
association formed to conserve the interests of the public m 
the matter, waited upon the Archbishop of York for the 
purpose of laying the grievance before him. His Grave said 
that the question of burial fees was surrounded with diffi— 
culty, but promised to give it his serious consideration, and 
to communicate to the deputation tae result.—Bradford 
Observer. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY, 


Eccciestasticat Grants IN Certon.—The Colombo Dio- 
cesan Gazette says: It seems now to be generally under- 
stood that, in — of noisy agitation and lengthy petitions, 
the question of ecclesiastical ts in Ceylon will not be con- 
sidered by Parliament apart from the question of such grants 
in India. In time it is, we suppose, certain these grants will be 
withdrawn, but those alarmists among professing Churchmen 
whosay that the Charch in Ceylon will then soon die out, or,as 
a Government official some years ago put it that religion 
will go to the 14 pass sentence on their as 
worthless, and to prove how powerless is the faith 
they profess to hold, since they believe it has not generated 

cient enthusiasm and generosity in its adherents to keep 
it alive. If the Church is not true to its high mission, no 
amount of State aid will sustain its life ; while if it faithfully 
proclaims the truth and rightly and duly administers the 
sacraments and exercises right discipline, no amount of per- 
secution can crush it.” Upon this the Ceylon Observer re- 
marks : “ We find ourselves in the strange, but agreeable posi- 
tion of saying Hear, hear, most emphatically to these senti- 
ments ; the highly paid public officers who are said to be grum- 
bling at the p of Disestablishment ought to be 
ashamed of themselves ; they plainly value their money, or, 
rather, a tithe of it, before their religion, and little realise 
that the one they have to leave behind while the other is for 
eternity.“ 

Society ror THe PrRopaGaTION oF THE GospEL.—It is 
instructive to watch the work of prominent Churchmen in 
an unenclosed field ; that is to say, beyond the limits within 
which they are protected from competition. At the last 
monthly meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the report of a special committee on the constitution 
of the society was presented. The growth of the society 
has exceeded the powers of the old machinery ; and it is now 
pro to meet the diffffulty by a method in accordance 
with“ modern political experience, by “‘ instituting repre- 
sentative government, by electing periodically a strong 
executive, and by provision both for regular and for extra- 
ordinary appeals to the whole constituency.” Possibly the 
executive, as devised in the scheme of the special committee, 
is rather flavoured with officialism ; but the essential re- 
commendation is that “a poll of the whole society by voting 
papers may be demanded on any question decided by vote 
of a general meeting.“ If the report be adopted in February 
next the effect will be practically to place the power of 
moulding the policy and shaping the machinery of the 
society in the hands of the whole body ; since the checks 
that have been devised, such as the power vested in the 
president to refuse the poll, would be obviously ineffective 
in face of a popular movement. The proposed amendment 
of the constitution of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel is a scheme of democratic reform, devised by such 
eminent Radicals as the Bishops of Carlisle and Ely, Earls 
Powis and Nelson, and Mr. Hugb Birley, M.P.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Preacuine in State Cuxurcues.—A correspondent of the 
Rock writes: —“ There are two sorts of preaching which I 
have heard lately. One was at achurch where simple people 
for the first time sat and wondered if they were witnessing 
an act. The ‘priests’ were divided from the congregation 
by a screen that made a wall of partition, obscuring the 
‘altar,’ and behind which the ceremonial, so far as it could 
be seen, was of mingled Judaism and Paganism ; after which 
the chief priest administered to himself what he would have 
called the blessed elewents in the celebration of the Mass. 
The sermon, of fourteen minutes’ duration, was delivered by 
a youth, who stepped with the briskness of a wooden puppet 
into the pulpit, and in an unhesitating monotone endorsed 
by 1 some of the directions given by Holy 

Paul’ to the primitive Church....I went afterwards 
to my own parish church—a great building comprehending 
an immense district in the parish to which it gives its name. 
Here there is a new rector, of whose active work and active 
charity I desire to say nothing but in praise. Yet here the 
sermon, week after week, is about the Church itself. If you 
are in trouble, our holy Church will sympathise with you; 
if you are glad, our holy Church will rejoice with you; and 
whatever you may need, you will find in the special observ- 
ances, the festivals, and the ‘days’ of our Church all that is 
requisite to supply the cravings of the human heart. I came 
away feeling that I had been committed to some vague ab- 
straction, compounded partly of the bench of bishops and 
the inferior clergy, partly of the Book of Common Prayer 
and the saints’ days, partly of the edifice where I had heard 
the word Church mentioned as though it were synonymous 
with an object of nearly supreme worship. I fear there were 
a good many wondering men, women, and even children, in 
that congregation who felt, as I did, that there was need of 
a religion above and beyond the Church.” 


Roman Carole Nuns in Mancuester.—A body of nuns 
known as the Association of Perpetual Adoration opened a 
chapel on Wednesday afternoon close to St. Bede's Man- 
chester College. Canon Sheehan, V.G., officiated at the 
religious ceremony, Mgr. Wrennall, Mgr. Gadd, Father 
Hayes, and other clergymen being present. From statistics 
read by Father Hayes it appeared that that was the only 
Perpetual Adoration institution in England, but that in 
Belgium there were four, in Rotterdam one, and in Rome 
one. The object of the association is to prepare children for 
Roman Catholic rites, to provide altar requisites, and to 
help poor churches and foreign missions. It was first estab- 
lished in Belgium in 1857, and received the formal approval 
of Pius IX. in 1867. More than 200 Belgian churches have 
received its assistance, and it has already expended 700,000f. 
on foreign missions, while the cost of the altar linen which 
it has dispensed in Belgium alone is nearly 4,000,000f. The 
association will be managed in Manchester by nuns, all of 
whom are Belgians. 

Faruer Curci.—A correspondent of the Pull Mall Gazette, 
who has recently visited Padre Curei at Naples, thus writes: 
„ tried to ascertain how the Father's affairs stood at the 

resent moment, knowing that he had had some prospect of 
avour on the a:cession of Leo XIII. Cardinal Franchi in- 
vited him to Rome; Monsignor Pecci, the Pope's brother, 
not then a cardinal, though he resided in the Vatican, 
invited him to share his apartments, telling him his Holiness 
counted the hours until he should embrace him. But a 
month of hours passed, and the Pope never dared receive 
him save by secret lobbies, and without passing through the 
official ante-chamber where Monsignor Macchi kept watch 
aud guard. Nevertheless, when the Father's first volume of 
the New Testament, prefaced and annotated, was published, 
to Pope dictated to his private secretary a most flattering 
letter to the author, and ordere 1 four copies to be sent to 


him openly, destined as u present to his beloved seminary at 


| 


Perugia. In this letter he expressed his hope that the 
Father's troubles were ended, and encouraged him to con- 
tinue his work, and, hearing that he intended to retire to 
his native city of Naples, recommended him to the 
new archbishop. Now Padre Curci, as be explains 
in his preface to the New Testament, considers that the lax 
morality in modern times of Catholic nations is owing in 
large measure to the prohibition of the Bible to the people. 
He insists upon the necessity of studying the New Testa- 
ment, and naturally hoped that the Pope would encouraye 
sach study among Italian Catholics. Vain delusion! The 
Reuben-like Pontiff, influenced by the enemies of Padre 
Curci, has suffered his New Testament to enter still-born 
into the Catholic world, so that the magnificent edition 
remains unsold at Rome as at Turin. The most curious part 
of the affair is that the Father has been sent to Coventry by 
High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, by Jesuits, all alike ; 
not four priests turn to greet him out of the 3,000 that 
parade the streets of Naples. The other day, when he paid 
one of his are visits tothe Duomo, a fat, burly, loud-voiced 
— sang out in the Cathedral itself, ‘Hulloa, Father, 
ow does it pay to preach against the temporal power?’ 
The Father vouc ed no answer, but the wordstold home. 
Clearly he counts on poverty and misfortune for restoring 
— to the Church, and people to its fold. As the Pope 
allowed him to perform mass, he hoped that the right 
to preach would be restored to him—as though the reading 
of the New Testament in the Vulgate, and sermons from 
Padre Curci, could be tolerated by the Jesuitical myrmidons 
and time-servers who cling to the last remnants of tem- 
porality !”’ 


THE NEGRO EXODUS TO KANSAS. 


Mas. Saran K. Bourton, writing in the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist, furnishes some details obtained in a recent visit to 
the excellent Quaker lady, Elizabeth Comstock, who 
has so nobly interested herself in raising subscriptions 
for the support of the thousands of negroes driven 
into exile by the brutalities of Southern “ bulldozing.” 
Mrs. Bolton says: “ Whatever may be thought of the wis- 
dom of the Exodus, that 40,000 coloured people have already 


come North is a fact, and that 100,000 more will come before 
the year closes, Governor St. John says there is no doubt. The 
Exodus was no sudden uprising. For years the coloured 
people have had secret societies among themselves, looking 
toward their escape from a bondage that has seemed to them 
quite as bad as slavery, saving their five and ten cents at 
a time, till some of them had one or two hundred dollars 
apiece. There is now at the South a secret Coloured Colon- 
isation Council of 93,000 members. One man, Yutesi, sold his 
home ia Mississippi, and with five hundred dollars in his 
ket went down to the wharf to take the first boat coming 
orth. There he found twenty-eight of his neighbours also 
waiting. They had not nearly enough to pay for transpor- 
tation, but they hoped the captain would reduce the fare, 
which he refused todo. Yutesi’s heart was touched. Just 
before the 12 was removed, he stepped up to the 
captain, puid the amount of fare needed, and after feeding 
them all the way, arrived in Topeka without a dollar. When 
asked why he had impoverished himself, he said : I couldn't 
bar t ee dem poor niggers hove back dar into de woods 
again.’ Being a large man, it was sometime before suitable 
clothing could be provided for him, and, taking a severe cold, 
he soon died of pneumonia, thanking the Lord with his 
latest breath for being permitted to have a ‘grave on 
liberty’s soil.“ His wife and children are left penniless, . . . 
Those who took land a year ago are now self-sustaining. 
The Relief Association at first supplied them with stoves, 
teams, and seed. In round numbers, since the Exodus began, 
40,000 dols. have been used, aud 500,000 pounds of clothing, 
bedding, Ke. England has contributed 50,000 pounds of 
goods and 8,000 dols. in money ; the chief givers being Mrs. 
Comstock’s friends who knew her in her good work abroad. 
Much of the remainder has come in small sums, and from 
the Christian women of America. One-third was furnished 
by the Society of Friends. Ohio has given more than any 
other State. ‘TheStateand municipal funds of Kansas have not 
been drawn upon at all, though much has come from private 
sources. During the first year in Kansas the freedmen have 
entered upon 20,000acres of land, and have ploughed and fitted 
for grain growing 3,000 acres. They have built 300 cabins 
and dug-outs, and have accumulated 30,000 dols. Summer 
before last, Henry Carter, of Tennessee, set out from Topeka on 
foot for Dunlap, sixty-five miles away, he carrying his tools, 
and his wife their bed clothes. Now he has forty acres of land 
cleared and the first payment made, having earned his money 
on sheep ranches and elsewhere by daily labour. He has built 
a good stone cottage, sixteen feet by ten, owns two cows,a 
horse, &. In Topeka, where there are about 3,000 refugees, 
nearly all paupers when they came, all have found means 
in some way to make a living. These people have shown 
themselves worthy of aid. Mrs. Comstock has heard of only 
five or six cases of intoxication in nine months, and of no 
arrests for stealing. They do not want to settle where 
there is no church, and are all eager to have a Bible and to 
learn. Schools have been opened for the adults—the public 
schools of Kansas wisely making no distinction on account 
of colour—and also industrial schools, especially for women, 
who are quite ignorant of the ordinary duties of home life. 
What, now, is to be done with these people? They will 
not go back to the South. The black men have never been 
urged to come to Kansas; indeed, the Relief Association sent 
Rev. W. O. Lynch, a coloured man, to the South to dissuade 
them, but still they come, and common humanity must not 
let them starve. Governor St. John and Mrs. Comstock are 
bringing a plan before capitalists whereby large tracts of 
land may be sold to the freedmen in forty-acre lots, teams 
and tools being provided, the whole to be paid for at the end 
of five years. With proper supervision, it is believed, by 
many prominent wen, that such a scheme would be a wise 
pecuniary investment. It certainly would be a humane and 
noble provision for this oppresse |, but industrious, people. 
They would be valuable workers in New Eagland, as they 
have already proved themselves to be at the West. Much 


pecuniary help is needed, and our women can do no better 
home missionary work than by givingit. Boxes of clothing, 
also, are most welcome, and especially bed ticking.” 

The Threefold Cord: Faith, Hope, and Love. By E. S. C. S., 


author of * Thistle Down,” Ke. (London: W. B. Whitting- 
ham and Co.) Within the compass of twenty-six pages, the 
writer of this booklet says some tender, touching, and whole- 
some things about the three graces. It is just the book te 
put into the hands of an invalid 
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STRIKINGSUCCESS OF THE REPUBLIC 
LETTER FROM DR. PRESSENSE&. 


Tue last fortnight has been most aus- 
picious for the French Republic. It would be 
impossible to speak too strongly of the im- 
portance of the recent elections to the 
General Councils, which are our Depart- 
mental deliberative assemblies. As the re- 
sults were declared at the same time through- 
out the whole country, they may be con- 
sidered as the faithful expression of the mind 
of France. From north to south, from east 
to west, it has pronounced in favour of a 
moderate Republic, for the extreme Radicals 
have suffered as severe a defeat as the Mon 
archists. The Republicans have won 300 seats, 
which gives them a majority in 67 Depart- 
ments. This is a most important result; be- 
cause the members of these General Councils 
have the chief share in the election of the 
senators. The ovations with which the 
President of the Republic was greeted on his 
journey to Cherbourg, even in that Normandy 
which seemed one of the last strongholds of 
the Monarchical reaction, confirm the triumph 
of the Republic, not only in the large towns, 
but also in the country districts of France, 
which are wont to be Conservative. It is 
idle to pretend that they are always the 
friends of the existing Government; for then 
the question at once arises, How is it that 
under the régime of Marshal MacMahon in 
May, 1877, they resisted the strongest pres- 
eure brought to bear by the Government, 
and nominated an Opposition Chamber ? 

No; it must be clearly recognised that 
France has calmly and deliberately chosen 
the Republic; the Monarchical party in the 
country is now a mere insignificant minority: 
This fact has heen recognised by several of 
the more intelligent or more honest of the 
Monarchical journalists. They have evenpro- 
posed to the Royalists that they should recog- 
nise for a time the existing order of things, 
and should coalesce with such Republicans as 
MM. Dufaure and Jules Simon, who oppose 
the present Government. Their propositions 
have been rejected witb indignation by the 
faithful followers of the white banner, whose 
zeal is fanned by missives from the Comte de 
Chambord worthy of a tonsured Capetian. 
We shall, therefore, still continue to have 
among us the party which is described as 
“the Emigrants at home!’’ They may be 
safely tolerated, for they cannot do us much 
harm. The success of the Republic in the late 
elections shows how little sympathy the 
country at large feels with the Jesuits. 
The Catholic party made every possible 
effort to stir up an agitation on the subject of 
the decree of expulsion, which had been en- 
forced against the followers of Loyola. They 
imagined that they would tell in this way 
upon the recent elections. In the actual re- 
sult the Republican majority has been even 
more decisive than had been anticipated. 
This proves to what an extent the exces- 
sive Ultramontanism of late years has weak- 
ened the influence of Catholicism in France, 
where, until lately, it believed itself supreme. 

I am very far from concluding that the 
Government ought to push the Kultur- 
kampf to extremes, and to carry out the 
second decree of the 29th of March last. By 
such a course it might bring about a danger- 
ous revulsion of feeling in the country. I 
am more and more persuaded that the only 
wise course is for the Government to prepare 
at once a new law on the subject of corpo- 
rate bodies. 


As to the Jesuits, whatever may be thought 
of their expulsion from a Liberal point of 
view, there can be no manner of doubt that 
they had richly merited it on moral grounds, 
not only by their political intrigues, but also 
by the hateful yoke which they have laid 
upon the necks of the most respectable sec- 
tion of their own Church. 


There has been recently published in Ger- 
many the biography of the pious directress 
of the Catholic Hospital at Bonn, Amélie 
de Lasanly—a woman of rare merit, equally 
distinguished by her gifts of head and heart 
—a woman of true devotedness, and perfectly 
heroic in her charitable services to the army 
ambulances during the great wars of 1866— 
70. This admirable woman, who was held in 
esteem by the most distinguished men in 
Germany, who was beloved as a mother by 
the sisters of the hospital, who was looked 
up to as a saint by the sick and dying, 
was in 1871 deprived of her convent, 
stripped of her religious garb, and per- 
secuted to her very dying bed, simply 
because she had not been able to sub- 
scribe to the new dogma. Her corpse was 
carried to the cemetery furtively, as though it 
were something contraband. ‘This is how the 
Jesuits, who to-day are so loud in their out- 
cries for liberty of conscience to be granted to 
themselves, treat any other conscience which 
dares to withstand their innovation and their 
frightful despotism. 
proof that in Paris itself there are women of 
a like spirit with Amélie de Lasanly. ‘The 


Parisian journals have published a very | tivation of the States. 
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We have just had 


duced into the Church, from the Immaculate 
Conception to the Infallibility of the Pope. 
He was not molested only because he died a 
little while before the Vatican Council. He 
was the confessor of these sisters of St. 
Marthe. Their position has become very dif- 
ficult since the triumph of the Ultramon- 
tanes. They express themselves in the follow- 
ing words: —“ The community of St. Marthe 
has never been able to ascept the new dogmas 
which the modern Church has added to the 
Catholic faith. The clergy cannot forgive 
their resistance. Being tco weak to struggle 
against a power which has been able to hold 
in check more than one Government, the sis- 
terhood has seen itself deprived of its accus- 
tomed means of usefulness.” 

This handful of pious women and Father 
Hyacinthe are the only ones who have the 
courage to protest against the new Romish 
idolatries. — well assured, however, that 
there is much secret resistance at heart. Will 
the iron yoke that of late has been made to 
press so heavily upon the Church be light- 
ened again, or broken in pieces? God alone 
knows. 

Meanwhile, the saturnalia of superstition 
furnish good sport for those of infidelity. 


E. pr Pressenst. 


REPORT ow AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


Tue report of Mr. Clare Sewell Read and 
Mr. Pell, M.P., officially appointed to inquire 
into the state of agriculture in America, has 
been -printed. It consists of sixteen pages, 
and a number of statistics and facts which 
Support or explain the conclusions of the 
commissioners are given in an appendix. 

On the importation of live stock the report 
states that, whenever America can show a 
clean bill of health and live imports are again 
introduced, a considerable trade in store 
stock will probably be developed. The cost 
of transit of great numbers of store cattle 
need not be so heavy as it is now, More of 
such stock could go in the railway tracks 
and in the ships’ holds than is now allotted 
to fat animals; and the animals themselves 
would not be so cumbrous and helpless, and 
would be more likely to withstand the evil 
effects of the long sea voyage than the great, 
unwieldy fat bullocks which suffer so much 
on the sea. The greatly improved graded” 
cattle of the West, and the purer shorthorns 
of the middle States would make most 
valuable store stock for winter or summer 
grazing, and if the cost of transit could be 
reduced to the same percentage on their value 
which is now charged for fat animals, the 
trade in store stock might prove profitable to 
the American breeder, ol beneficial to the 
English zier. In the meantime it may be 
worth while to consider if some reasonable 
quarantine should not be allowed for the pur- 
pose of bringing over some of the high-class 
shorthorns which are now to be bought so 
reasonably in America. The constitution, 
flesh, and hardiness of these Anglo-American 
shorthorns are so wonderfully developed and 
strengthened by the unpampered and natural 
conditions under which they are reared, that 
a few cargoes of their best pedigree stock 
woul! certainly greatly improve the common 
run of shorthorns in these islands. 

With regard to dairy farming, the com- 
missioners point out that cheese factories are 
more common in the States than butter 
factories ; and their success, until the remark- 
able fall in the price of cheese eighteen 
months ago, has been very general. While 
the great bulk of American butter is, no 
doubt, poor, the chief part of the cheese is 
now decidedly good. None of it is really 
first-class cheese, and it is all exported or 
consumed when it is very fresh. Some 
efforts are now being made to introduce the 
manufacture of different kinds of European 
cheeses into the State, but they can hardly 


form make, of a like quality, colour, and 
shape. Very little cheese is caten in America. 
Theamount made each zene is 300,000, 000lb., 
and of that quantity fully ten per cent is ex- 
ported; while the amount of butter made is 
estimated at 1,000,000, 000lb., and only a 
little over two per cent. is sent abroad. The 
home consumption of butter is, therefore, 
considerable, and the absence of any great 
export demand may result from its general 
inferior quality. It is startling to find the 
prices paid for good butter by rich people in 
the great cities. While the common run of 
butter in the market may be bought for 10d. 
per Ib., 28. per lb. is sometimes charged for a 
supply all the year round, and as much as a 
dollar per lb. is paid in a few instances. The 
low prices which prevailed in 1878 caused a 
number of dairy farms to go in for a more 
mixed system of husbandry, but this state of 
things is not expected to last, and larger im- 
portations of dairy produce into this country 
may be expeeted. 

The largest and main portion of the report 
is devoted to the question of the wheat cul- 
The report first of 


touching letter from the nuns of St. Marthe, | all points out that the annual yield of wheat 
who have had the charge of one of the great over the average of a long series of years, 
hospitals of Paris, the“ Hopital de la Pitié.“ | appears to have just exceeded 12 bushels per 


These sisters have remained faithful to old | acre. 


Gallicanism, or, rather, to the doctrines of 
Port Royal. I knew well some time ago a 
venerable curé in Paris, Abbé Martin de 
Noirlieu, a priest after the type of Pascal, the 


For the year 1879 the return of the 
yield is at 181 bushels per acre. Witha 
yield of 12 bushels per acre the Western 
farmer cculd deliver from his waggon at the 
depdt, without loss, at 3s. 6d. a bushel of 


sworn enemy of all the inndvations iatro- | 60 b., or 288. a quarter of 480lb., which is 


5 
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20 1b. short of the English weight of five 
centals. The normal price of wheat in 
America on the east coast will range, not 
with the cost of production on the farms 
immediately surrounding the t centres 
of population and industry, but with the 
value of land, labour, and money in the new 
land of the West, plus the varying cost of 
inland freight. As it ie true that the centre 
of population and industrial employment in 
the United States is with certainty and rapi- 
dity moving westward, it is equally true 
that the cultivation of wheat is nomadic, 
and advances, not in front, but in the same 
direction, and is regarded by the farmers as 
more profitable in other words, cheaper 
when conducted on virgin soil at a distance 
from the points of consumption than in the 
exhausted districts from which they migrate 
and give place to a population for whom they 
have to buy bread-stuff. Any estimate, 
therefore, of the prime cost of American 
wheat in England, will depend materially on 
the cost of supply from the West. 
next to the consideration of freights, account 


News of 
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Coming | 


has to be taken of the terms on which grain | 


can be moved inland by “ lake and canal, 
or by “ all rail,” as well as on the ocean by 
sailing or by steam ships. The difference 
between the cost of transportation from 
Chicago to New York by water or 
by rail inland is considerable, being 
on an average of five years (1875 to 
1879 inclusive) 3s. 5d. by water, lake or canal, 
and 6s. 10d. by rail, per quarter of wheat 
weighing 480lb. About 5s. 2d. is the average 
of the two rates. In crossing the ocean the 
difference between the cost of transportation 
by sail or steam has been on the average of 
the past five years so inconsiderable as to 
require no special attention. The former, 
however, appears to be the cheaper by about 
5d. per quarter—5s. in the one case against 
4s. 7d. in the other, giving an average of 
4s. 9d. Summing up these and a few minor 
particulars, the commissioners give the fol- 


| 
| 


the Free Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

— Rev. W. Manning, of Stourbridge, has accepted 
the pastorate of the church at Eccleshill. 

— Rev. James M‘Dougall, of Darwen, has accepted 
the pastorate of Broughton Church, Bury New-road, 
Manchester. 

— Rev. Edwin Baker, of Stroud, has accepted an 
invitation to the pastorate of the church at Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, near Mansfield, Notts. 

— The Rev. Henry Coleman, late pastor of the 
church at Penryn, Cornwall, has removed to South. 
ampton. Mr. Coleman retired from the ministry 
twelve months since. The pastorate is still vacant. 

— Mr. John Risque, who for nearly a quarter of a 
century has been one of the deacons of the church at 
Wellington-road, South Stockport, has been pro- 
sented, on his removalto Southport, with an illumi. 
nated address expressing appreciation of his past 
services. 

— On Sunday, August 22, Mr. B. 8. Bostock de- 
livered an address at a flower service in the chapel 
at Haslington, which was decorated on the occasion 
with flowers; these on the following day were sent 
to the Northern Counties Hospital for Incurables, in 
Manchester. 

— The church in the Grove, Sydenham, having 
given a very corlial invitation to Rev. George Little- 
more to become its pastor, a letter announcing his 
acceptance of the call was read to the congregation 
last Sunday morning. His ministry will commence 
on Sunday, Sept. 12. 

— Rev. R. Lambert, on leaving Wigan for 
Poulton-le-Fylde, was presented, at a farewell tea. 
meeting held on the 16th inst., with an illuminated 
address and a purse of gold (£26), in the name of the 
church and congregation; also by the young men 
with an elegant timepiece under a glass dome. 

— Re-opening services, after thorough cleansing 
and repairs, were held on Sunday last, at Borough- 
road Church. The Rev. G. M. Murphy preached 
morning and evening. Preparations for the Lambeth 
Baths meetings for the forthcoming winter, and 
other mission work in the neighbourhood, are being 
made. 

— The memorial-stone of a new chapel, called 


lowing as the total cost in this country of a | “ Tabernacle,” was laid at Pontardawe, on the 17th 
quarter of American wheat of 480 Ib. :—Cost | inst, by Mr. J. Jones Jenkins, Mayor of Swansea, 


of growing in the West and delivery at local 
depot, £1 &s.; freight to Chicago, 6s. d.; 


who afterwards addressed the assembly in Welsh and 
English. Addresses wore also delivered by Revs. W. 


thence to New York, 58. 2d.; New York to | Samuel, B. Williams, J. Ossian Davies, Dr. Rees, and 
i? em 4a. 9)d.; handling in America, | W. Morgan. 
al. 


ls. Id.: Liverpool charges, 2s. Id.; total, 


£2 7a. 94d. 


— The church at St. Briavels, Gloucestershire, was 


To bring the estimate up to the | well filled on Monday evening, the congregation in- 


English weight of five centals the quarter, | cluding most of the gontry of the village and neigh. 


1-24th, or nearly 2a., would have to be added. 
Besides the c 


bourhood, to hear the choir render the service of 


es connected with the | ng. “Eva,” under the leadership of Mr. Seers. 


movement of grain, there are, it is pointed | The connective readings wore given by Mrs. Fish, 


out, commercial causes which will 


the great grain markets on Lake Michigan | 


and the Mississippi. Each of the grain crops 
comes to maturity within a few weeks, but 
a year passes (not without cost) before the 
entire product of a season goes into consump- 
tion. The estimate of cost may before long 
be affected by a reduction of the freights 
from the farms to Chicago, to the extent of 


one-half, and special “through” contracts | 


are said to defy any precise calculations. 
Allowing a deduction on this head of 3s. .., 
or about 6d. a bushel, the estimate would be 
brought down to 44s., or, without Liverpool 
charges, 42s. per quarter. 

Throughout the whole of the report are 
noticed the aptitude and readiness with 
which the best machinery is obtained by the 
farmer in all parts of the United States, and 
good machinery and improved implements 
are much more common than in this country. 
It may be true, we are told,“ that ‘a good 
workman never finds fault with his tools,’ 
but it is truer still that a Yankee labourer is 
too sensible ever to work with a bad one.” 
The farm labourer, as a class, is said to 
hardly exist in the States, unless it is among 
the coloured people of the Middle and 


uate | wife of the pastor, 


— The anniversary services of the Congregational 
Chureh, Templeton, Pem., were held on Sunday, the 


loch inst., when the Rev. Jason Jenkins, of Bristol, 


| preached. Collections were made during each meet- 
lug to lessen the debt on the new chapel, which was 
| re-opened last autumn, over £50 being collected 
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Northern States. These appear to be settled, | 
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domesticated, and contented to stick to one 
industry. In many respects iculture suits 


be said to have been adopted to any extent. them; they are fond of animals, and the ani- 


The bulk of American cheese is of one uni- | commissioners tell a curious story. Ata large 


mals seem fond of them. On this head the 
sale of shorthorns in Kansas city a negro 
expressed a hope that he might not be sepa- 
rated from the bull he was tending, and that 
the purchaser of the bull would allow him to 
go with it. With the whites employed on 
arable land the case is very different. In the 
large farms of the West the bothy eystem is 
carried out, and buildings are put up in 
which the summer men mess and sleep. In 
winter they are off to the towns and cities, 
and it is seldom the same faces are seen two 
years running on the farm. Mounted over- 
seers or foremen are also engaged for the 
season at better pay, and these men, long- 
witted and keen-eyed, leave very little on 
trust to the ordinary hand. Although wages 
appear high, the hours of labour in spring 
and autumn are long, and winter is a period 
of almost complete cessation from work for 
man and beast on an American farm. 

A report on the dairy farming of Canada, by 
Mr. John Clay, jun., assistant-commissioner, 
is given in the appendix. 


— —— — 


Drarn or Benpiao.'’—“ Bendigo,”’ a once 
celebrated pugilist, and winner of eight prize- 
fights in one year, died on Monday evening at 
Beeston, Notts, aged 69. His death was oc- 
casioned by a fracture of the ribs, which pene- 
trated the lungs. Of late years the deceased 
had been a preacher, and was well-known as a 
leader of revivalist services. 

Tue Duke of Edinburgh has accepted the invita- 
tion of the committee to occupy the position of 
President of the Leeds Musical Festival. 


throughout the day. 


— The Belknap Association of Congregations 
Ministers, New Hampshire, United States, have 
adopted a series of resolutions to the following pur- 
port:--“‘As Christan ministers we hold it to be 
wrong to solemnise the marriage of a person divorced 
on any other ground than that which the New Testa- 
ment specifies, while the other party to the divorce ig 
still living, and we here»y declare our determination 
not to do 0.“ 

— Recognition services in connection with the 
settlement of the Rev. Eben Stevens, at Market-hill 
Chapel, Haverhill, were held last week. On Sunday 
sermons were preached by Rev. G. Cakebread, of 
London, a former pastor. At the evening meeting 
widresses were delivered by Revs. J. Barton Dadd, 
G. Cakebread, J. W. Green, J. C. Houchin, R. 
Thompson, J. Morley, Mr. Keele, and Mr. Newman, 
a deacon of the other Congregational church in the 
town. 

— The Rev. G. H. Sandwell intimatod to his people 
on Sanday morning last his intention to resign the 
charge of the Church at Crown-street, Ipswich, in 
consequence of having received and accepted an 
unauunous invitation to the ministry of Providence 
Church, Uxbridge. Mr. Sandwell proposes to close 
his ministry at Ipswich (which has extended over five 
years) on the last Sunday in September. Chis wil 
make the second resignation amongst the Congre- 
gationalistain Ipswich within the past two months. 

— The lowa State Register says: The devotion of 
Dr. Magoun to Iowa College, and to Iowa as a State, 
is not as widely and gratefally appreciated as it will 
be some day, when it will be acknowledged with a 
State's gratitade and cherished with a State's pride. 
It has been a potent, quiet, and modest work, but it 
has been one which has helped, more than that of 
almost any other man, to fashion Iowa from a new 
and raw community into the intelligent, cultivated 
position that it now enjoys among the ranks of better 
educated States and edacated people to-day.” 

— The foundation-stone of new school-buildings, 
to be erected ata cost of £3,000, near the church at 
Iikley, of which Rev. 8 D. Hillman is pastor, was 
laid on Saturday by F. P. Muff, EA, senior deacon. 
The accommodation will consist of an assembly 
room, 66 ft. by 33 ft., with separate entrances for boys 
and girls, and lifts communicating with a large 
kitchen on the basement; nine class rooms, a 
library, a young men's room, a ladies’ sewing-room, 
lavatories, store-rooms, &c. The building will cor- 
respond in architecture with the present chapel. 


— On August 19, the new English Congregational 
church at Groeslwyd, Welshpool, was opened. Ser. 
mons were preached morning and afternoon by the 
Reva. J. 8. Williams (pastor), R W. Lloyd (Cheater), 
aud D. B. Hooke (Mold), to crowded congregationr. 
After tea a public meeting was held, over which Mr. 
J. H. Jones (Newtown) presided, and at which a+ 
dresses were given by the above-named and the Revs. 
Messrs. Hennah and Jones. The new church was 
designed by Mr. Henry Ryder, of Welshpool. At 
the close of the services the pastor annoanced that 
there was a debt of only £50 remaining upon the 
chapel, 
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— The momorial-stone of anew chapel at Ebley, 
on the site of the building in which the late Rev. 
Benjamin Parsons ministered for so many years, was 
laid on the 17th inst. by Mrs. Marling, of Stanley 
Park. Mr. W. H. Marling, in addressing the as- 
sembly, said: “‘I remember well when the founda- 
tion stone was laid of the neighbouring school, some 
thing approaching forty years ago. The work that 
was inangurated then has been perpetuated since, and 
with the same objects in view, and it is to accomplish 
the sime purpose that this new edifice is about to be 
erected. But let us never forget that bricks and 
mortar, elegant building, ornate services, and bean- 
tiful music are not the Gospel of Christ. These 
things onght ye to do, and not leave the other 
undone.’”’ 

— “New Bedford,” says the Boston Congregation- 
alist, “‘ seema to deserve unique renown as a recruit 
ing ground for the Congregational ministry. It is 
not yet four years since its North Congregational 
Church took to itself as its minister the retiring pas- 
tor of the Roger Williams Baptist Church of Provi- 
dence, R.I. It is scarcely two, since one of ita Chris- 
tian Baptist pastors, Rev, Z. T. Sullivan, was installed 
over the Porter Evangelical Congregational Church 
in Brockton ; while the Rev. J. W. Malcolm, 
retiring pastor of its Pleasant-street Methodist 
Church, joined the Trinitarian Church last 
Sabbath on his way to the pastorate of one of the 
Congregational churches of Weymouth; and the Rev. 
W.C. Stiles the North Congregational Church on 
con’ession of faith, having just resigned the pastorate 
of the Universalist church in New Bedford. Can any 
other place show such a record?” 


BAPTIST. 


— Anew church has been formed at Coggeshall, 
Essex, Rev. E. Brown, pastor. 

— The Rev. G. Hirst, of Rawden College, has 
accepted the pastorate of the King's Satton Church. 

— The Rev. J. Matthews began his ministry at the 
Richmond-road Church, New Barnet, on Sanday last. 

— Victoria Chapel, Wandsworth, is now under. 
going repair. It will be reopened at the end of next 
month. 

— At Radcliffe, near Bury, a successful school has 
been already established, and a church is in contem- 
plation. 

— The Rer. Hyland Webster, of Manchester, has 
accepted a call to Oswaldwistie, and will supply the 
pulpit for the next twelve months. 

— A series of Evangelistic services, upon a scale 
hitherto unattempted in the locality, are this weck 
being conducted in Waterford, Ireland, by the Rev. 
J. Douglas. 

— Mr. Peake has just resigned the pastorate of the 
church at Shaldon, Devon, after a ministry of three 
years. He was last week presented with a parting 
token of esteem. 

— The Rev. H. E. Stone last week conducted a 
flower service at Lammas Hall, Lambeth, the flowers 
coutributed being afterwards sent to Mr. Spurgeon's 
Flower Mission. 

— The quarterly meetings at Blaina and district 
wore held on Sunday last, when the Revs. D. B. 
Jones, H. Williams, and J. A. Jones, preached 
sermons in English and Welsh. 

— The General Baptist church, Berkhampstead, 
which is upwards of 200 years old, held an anniver- 
sary on Tuesday, 2ith August, at which the Rev. J 
Clifford, M.A., LL.B., preached. 

— The Rev. G. D. Cox, of Sittingbourne, having 
received and accepted a hearty invita ion to become 
the pastor of the church at Melton Mowbray, has 
tendered his resignation to the first mentioned 
church. 

— Mr. Spurgeon requests us to announce that next 
Lord’s-day, August 29, the Tabernacle service in the 
evening will be free to all comers without reservation 
of seats. The doors will be opened at six, and all 
classes will be welcomed. 

— The Rev. R. Turner Sole, after a ministry of 
three years to the congregation, formerly meeting in 
Peniel Chapel, Chalk Farm, now in Milton Hall, 
Camden-town, announced on Sanday evening last his 
resignation of the pastorate. 

— At the funeral of the Rev. J. C. Griffiths last 
week, held at Treorky, there was a large and influen. 
tial attendance, including many ministers. His 
reputation as a writer as well as preacher was consi- 
derable. He died at the early age of 42. 

— A very cordial invitation having been given to 
the Rev. T. Cavit Manton, to resume the pastorate of 
Mount Pleasant Chapel, Northampton (he was com- 
pelled to resign through vocal paralysis three years 
ago,) he has accepted, and will recommence his mini- 
stry in September. 

— Anew chapel, purchased by the Wilts and East 
Somerset Association, was last week opened under 
its auspices at Pewdsey. The Rev. W. Burton, of 
Frome, preached, Dr. Biggs presided at a public meet- 
ing, and addresses were delivered by the Revs. J. Birt, 
B. A., and other ministers. 

— The statement of the Rev. A. Mursell's Sunday 
Afternoon Lecture Committee has just been issued. 
It shows that the total receipt by collection and sale 
of lectures has been upwards of £122 during the last 
course, while the expenditure has been about £77, 
leaving a balance of over £44, which has been dis. 
tribuced among the hospitals of Birmingham. 

— In connection with the Autamnal Session of the 
Baptist Union in October, which it is confidently 
anticipated will be in every way successful, a sirce will 
he held at the Stockwell Orphanage on the Monday, 
when memorial stones will be laid; and amongst the 
remaining gatherings will be evangelistic services at 
the respective tabernacles of the Revs. A. G. Brown, 
W. Cuff, and H. Varley, at East and West London. 

— On Sunday two sermons were preached at Hor- 
ley by Professor Rogers, the occasion being the 
pastor's second anniversary, On Monday tea and 
public meeting ; chairman, C. Allison, Esq. ; speakers 
—Professor Rogers, Revs. P. Gast (London), C. 
Kean (Redhill), J. Rankine (Guildford), Dr. Cocker. 
ton (Limpestield), 8. Barrow, Esq., and the pastor, 
B. Marshall. Proceeds of tea and collection, 418. 
Report — work progressing. 

— The new church at Dumfries was opened last 
Sunday. Dr. Culross, of Glasgow, preached morning 
and evening, and the pastor, Rev. G. W. Torley, in 
the afternoon, to large congregations. A public soiree 
took place on Monday in the church, the Rev. G. W. 
Torley in the chair, The Revs, Dr. Culross, O. Flott 


“* Queen of the South that a really Baptist church 
has been erected. 

— For some time past services have been conducted 
in the Assembly-rooms, Alton, Hants, by students 
from the Pastors College, and several persons have 
been baptized. On Sunday, August 22nd, two sermons 
were preached by Rev. Philip Gast, of Islington, in 
connection with the anniversary of the opening of the 
place. In the afternoon eighteen persons were formed 
into a church by Mr. Gast. On Monday, August 2%rd, 
a tea-meeting was held, after which a sermon was 
preached by Rev. James Dann, of Greenock, N.B., 
conclnding a very successful and encouraging series 
of services. 

— On Sanday last special services were held in the 
Cobden Hall, Lower Broughton, Manchester, on the 
occasion of the formation of a church. For some 
months services have been regularly conducted in the 
hall, and those engaged in the work have now 
formally constituted themselves a church. The Rev 
C. Williams, of Accrington, preached morning and 
evening, his subject in the morning being The nature 
and objects of a Christian church.” In the afternoon 
the service was conducted by the Rev. C. Williams. 
The Rev. J. W. Thomason (Harpurhey) delivered an 
address to the newly-formed church, and the Revs. 
E. K. Everett Gorton), and J. Seager (Salford) oTered 
prayer. The attendance at all the services was very 
good. 

— The Yorkshire Association antumnal meetings 
were held at Pole Moor, near Huddersfield, on 
Monday and Tuesday last week. The Home Mi 
sionary meeting was presided over by Mr. Joseph 
Brooke. Addresses were delivered by the Revs. 
James Smith, R. Green, and C. A. Davis. The Rev. 
J. Bailey, B A. (of Sheffield), preached on Tuesday, 
and a conference was afterwards held, the Rer. R. P. 
Macmaster (of Bradford) presiding, and preaching 
upon ‘‘ Ministerial Changes, followed by an interest- 
ing discussion. The appointment of a committee 
upon the question was among the suggestions made. 
The closing public meeting was addressed by the 
Rev. E. Cossey (of Bingley), Rev. H. W. Holmes, and 
Rev. W. T. Adey. 

— At the Centenary Meetings of the Free Wil! 
Baptists of America just held, and attended by the 
Revs. Dawson Burns and Thomas Goadby as a depu- 
tation from the General Baptists of England, it was 
reported that the community is now spread over 
twenty States. There are 41 yearly meetings held, 
170 quarterly meetings, 1,446 churches, 1,290 ordained 
ministers, 162 licensed preachers, and 77,641 church 
members. The Rev. O. B. Cheney, President of 
Bates’ College, Lewiston, Mvine, was elected mode. 
rator; and the services included one conducted by 
aged pastors, in which 17 took part, whose ages 
averaged over 70 years, the eldest being 87. The 
Reva. Dawson Burns and T. Goadby preached to 
audiences of about 4,000 persons. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


— The Synod of the Waldensian Church, one of the 
most interesting annnal religious gatherings held on 
the Continent of Europe, will be held on the sixth of 
next month. 

— It is said that the delegates to the Presbyterian 
Council from the Presbyterian Churches which insist 
on Psalm-singing are to unite ina demand that the 
Council use nothing in singing but the inspired 
Psalms, If this demand be not acceded to, the dele. 
gates threaten to take no part in the Council, The 
United Presbyterian Church, the two Reformed 
Churches, and the Associate Reformed Synod of 
America are said to be unanimous in the matter. 

— The congregation at Upper Norwood, of which 
the Rev. Robert Taylor is the pastor, are about to erect 
a lecture-hall to complete their handsome pile of 
church buildings. 

— The American Presbyterian Board of Education 
raises ‘‘ the question whether the time has not come 
for seriously examining into the existing condition of 
the ministry, and inquiring what evils there may be 
in it retarding its proper development, and for taking 
earnest measures for their removal.“ 

— There is now no chance of the Thanksgiving Fund, 
which was inaugurated at the time of the English 
Uniov, reaching the sum of £250,000, which was 
originally aimed at. 

— No fewer thana third of the 270 congregations of 
which the English Church is now composed have been 
formed within the last #0 years. 

— Allthe Presbyterian Theological Seminaries in 
America graduated only 140 students last year, viz : 
Union, 38; Princeton, 35; Western, 16; Auburn, 12; 
Lane, 6; Northwestern, 16; Danville, 2; San Fran- 
cisco, 2; Lincoln, 6; Biddle, 4; German Seminary at 
Bloomfield, 3. This is regarded asa very small num. 
ber, both for the wants of the Church and the immense 
amount of money expended. 

— A few weeks since we montioned that Dr. Hall, of 
New York, when speaking recently in Exeter Hal! 
paid Dr. W. M. Taylor a high compliment and asked 
the English people, if they had any more ministers of 
the same sort that could be spared,to send them across 
the Atlantic. The Christian at Work reprints our 
paragraph, and says of Dr. Hall what he says of Dr. 
Taylor—“ If you have any more of the same sort that 
you ean spare, please send them across the Atlantic. 
But, brethren,” adds our American contemporary, 
„don't send us any second-rate men,—we have enough 
of these on this side the Atlantic, both foreign and to 
the manner born; and furthermore, let us say. tha’ 
aimitting the splendid character of some of our 
naturalised ministerial material, as a rule we of the 
United States prefer to supply our wants from our 
ownclergy. We mayadd, however, that we can spare 


| some ministerial brethren for exportation—some, we 


mean, who have brought their doubts to the front. 
and sent their convictions—as the baggage of an 
aimy is sent before battle—to the rear. If Scotland 
wants to send an order for some, we think the order 


| could be easily filled. Supply limited, but qualities 


various, from indifferent to good of their kind. 

— A bazaar held last week, and opened by Mr. 
M Laren, M. P., with the object of removing a debt 
amounting to £80 on the church at Stafford, produced 
about 4100. 

— Last year the ministerial changes in the English 
Church were unusually numerous, and the current 
year promises to be of the same character. At pre- 


and J. Crouch, of Paisley, W. Binns (Congregational', 
and W. Gould (United Presbyterian) addressed the 
meeting. This is the first time in the history of the 


sent there are 17 vacant charges in the Church, ex- 
clusive of two (Bermondsey and Killingworth) in 
which probationers have been located. Seven of 
these vacant charges are in the Presbytery of London. 
In the cases of Bristol and Ancroft Moor, the va- 
cancy has extended over an unusually lengthened 
period. 


WESLEYAN. 


— A meeting has been held at Upper Norwood for 
the purpose of presenting to the Rev. Josiah Banham 
and Mrs. Banham a testimonial on the occasion of 
their leaving the cirenit. Mr. Banham received a 
purse of £50, and Mrs. Banham a silvered tea-service. 
The Rev. W. Hobbs, Mr. J. L. Bradshaw, Mr. Cand- 
ler, Mr. Simester, Mr. Ralph Smith, and others, took 
part in the proceedings, Mr. Bradshaw making the 
presentation. The labours of Mr. Banham in the 
circuit have been highly appreciated. 

— At Stoke Bruerne, Towcester, services have 
been conducted in the new chapel by Mr. W. Baker, 
of Towcester, and the Rev. David Thomas, of New. 
castle on- Tyne. Mr. W. E. Vernon, of Towcester, 
presided at the public meeting. The collections, &c., 
realised £10. 

— The services of the Rev. T. Tapley Short, who 
has during the past three years laboured in the Head- 
ingley Circuit, Leeds, have been recognised in a very 
handsome manner. The friends contributed a sum of 
over £166, and secured for Mr. Short membership in 
the Methodist Preachers’ Annuitant Society. Ad- 
dresses were given on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion by Messrs. Burrows, 8. Ingham, Matthewman, 
Homer, Quickfall, and Naylor, and by the Rev. R. N 
Young. During the past three years the circuit has 
enjoyed great prosperity, the membership having in- 
creased by about 100, while the circuit income has 
been greatly enlarged. 

— The chapel at Irlam, Ca‘lishead Circuit. has been 
greatly improved, at a cost of about £160. Addi- 
tional seats- which were much needed—have been 
provided, a new porch having been erected outside 
the building, and the old porch removed. The Rev. 
J. F. Pyle and a resident local preacher conducted 
the reopening services. ; 

— The Rev. Thos. Nightingale has been presented 
by the members of his society class at Exeter with 
a handsome inkstand and stationery case, in view of 
his early removal to Torquay. 

— At High Barnet the Rev. F. Crozier, who is 
leaving at the close of a three years’ term, has been 
presented with a beautiful silver tea-service. 

— The Rev. G. Hepplewhite, who has laboured 
successfully for three years in the Hyde Circuit, has 
been presented, prior to his removal, with a purse 
containing £12 10s., in acknowledgment of his succes. 
ful labours. 

— An interesting meeting has been held in the 
Bow circuit, and the Revs. H. W. Jackson, B. A., and 
J.H. Goodman, who are leaving after three years’ 
successfal labours, have been presented each with a 
gold watch and a framed photograph of Bow road 
Chapel. The affairs of the circuit generally are in a 
healthy condition, and the erection of a chapel at 
Old Ford is progressing. 

— On Monday evening last, a tea meeting was held 
in the schoolroom at Thornbury, for the purpose of 
taking leave of the Rev. T. Rowson, who has ably 
filled the office of superintendent of this circuit for 
the past three years, and who is now removing to 
Audley in Staffordshire. Mr. Joseph Pitman, the 
circuit steward, presided, and in the course of the 
proceedings presented Mr. Rowson, who is much re- 
spected here by all denominations, with a handsome 
alabaster timepiece, bearing the inscription—‘ Pre- 
sented to the Rev. T. Rowson, by the congregation of 
Wesley Chapel, Thornbury, on the occasion of his 
leaving the circuit, August 23rd, 1999.“ 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST. 


— The decrease of 186 in the membership of the body 
during the last year, and of 171 in the year preceding, 
is leading to much discussion among the warmest 
friends of the Connexion. The moltiplication of 
open-air services, and more systematic and freqnent 
pastoral visitation, are strongly urged by some as 
likely to result in a return of prosperity. At present 
the denomination contains 182,691 members, 1,142 
ministers, 14,597 local preachers, and 10,561 class 
leaders. : 

— The proceeds of a lecture by Mr. N. Moody, at 
John-street, Shoffield, amounting to £6 10s., have 
been given to the Superanuuated Ministers’ Widows 
and Orphans Fund. 

— The damage done by lightning to the new chapel 
at Brough is estimated at £500. 

— At Winterton a new chapel and schools have 
been built at a cost of £1,590, towards which upwards 
of £400 has been obtained. 

— The Rev. P. T. Yarker has preached two sermons 
on behalf of the Barrowford Chapel Trust Fund ; 
collections £25. 

— The Rev. G. Wood, of Canada, reports that the 
chapel for which he solicited subscriptions during his 
recent visit to England is now being built; that pro- 
sperity is returning to the country; and that steady 
euterprising emigrants will find a profitable field for 
their energies in the Dominion. 

— Mr. T. J. Stewart Hooson, of Bourne College, son 


of Rev. 8 Hooson, has passed in the Ist division 


the mitriculation examination of the London Uni- 
versity. 

— The Canterbury Society have held their annual 
camp meeting with gratifying tokens of the Divine 
favour ; at the love-feast held seven persons professed 
changed hearts. 


— The mission commenced about a year ago at 
Blaydon Hanughs, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is reported to 
be in a prosperous condition, and to give promise of 
blessing to the neighbourhood. The first anniversary 
of the Sunday-school has been successfully celebrated. 

— The foundation-stones of a new chapel and 
schools have been laid in Williamson-terrace, Monk 
wearmouth, by Mr Councillor Wayman (Wesleyan) ; 
Miss Brown, in memory of her deceased father ; and 
Mr. J. A. Robson, on behalf of the Sunday-school. 
Addresses were delivered by Mr. Wayman and the 
Rev. J. Hallam. A public meeting in aid of the 
building fund was presided over by Councillor 
Errington. The chapel is intended to seat 700 per- 
sons, and the estimated outlay is £3,000, towards 
which about £400 has been realised, 


— — 


— The students in the Theological Institute, Sun- 
derland, have presented the Rev. W. Antlift, D. D., 
with a congratulatory address on his attaining his 
fiftieth year in the Primitive Methodist ministry. 

— On Sunday a new chapel was opened in High. 
street, Willington, when sermons were preached by 
the Rev. T. Southron, of Bishop Auckland, and Mr. 
Chapman, of Yarm. The cost of the building, which 
will seat 500 persons, is £1,626, of which about £540 is 


— On Sunday the annual camp meeting of the 
Heywood Church was held in Agincourt-street. The 
attendance was large, and addresses were delivered 
by the Revs. Adam Morton, the newly-appointed 
minister, and W. Woodall, of Ramsbottom; Messrs. 
Richard Mason, Councillor Butterfield, James Chad- 
derton, and W. Gaskell. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 

— At Walham-grove Chapel, Walham-green, in the 
sixth London Circuit, the Rev. T. J. Dickinson (who 
for two years has been second minister in the circuit) 
commenced his stated work as resident minister by 
preaching two sermons on Sunday, 15th inst. to good 
congregations. On the following Tuesday a well. 
attended tea and public meeting was held. The chair 
was occupied by F.A. Penney, Esq., and addresses 
given by the Rev. J. Rought (Wesleyan), Rev. T. J. 
Dickinson, Mr. John Witney, and the church stewards, 
Messrs. Douglas and Wakeford. 

— On Wednesday, the 18th inst., a meeting of the 
friends of the Eighth London Circuit}was held in the 
school-room of the Herne-hill Church, to take fare. 
well of the Rev. A. Chas. Ogden, after five years’ 
ministerial labour. Mr. Sam. Wright, one of the 
circuit stewards, presided, and stated among other 
things that a resolution had been come to at the 
quarterly meeting, expressive of the high appre. 
ciation of Mr. Ogden’s pulpit ability, his faithful and 
efficient labour, his consistent Christian walk, and 
the hope that his life might long be spared for fature 
usefulness ; but not feeling satisfied with that simple 
record they had farther resolved on that occasion to 
present him with a purse containing the sum of 
£33 10s. Mr. Ogden having suitably responded, and 
other short speeches made, the meeting closed with 
singing and prayer. 

— The Address of the Annual Assembly to the 
churches is being published in a separate form at a 
low price. 

— The new Sunday-school Tune-book is at length 
published. It is issued under the editorship of the 
Rev. J. Kirsop, and contains tunes adapted to every 
metre in the school hymn-book. 

— The Rev. O. Greenwood, before leaving Clitheroe 
Cireuit, was presented by the members of his class 
with a handsome writing-desk, and Mrs. Greenwood 
with a diamond ring. 

— The Rev. E. Tebb and Mrs. Tebb, late of Leices- 
ter, each received, prior to their removal, suitable 
testimonials of esteem. During the three years 
of Mr. Tebb's ministry the circuit realised a net in- 
crease of 83 members. 

— The Rev. G. D. Thompson, on leaving Framling- 
ham Circuit, was presented with a testimonial, con- 
sisting of a silver-mounted inkstand, silver cake- 
basket, bookslide, &c., &., asa token of respect. 

— The Rev. Thomas Hollins, who is removing to 
Helston, has been presented by friends of the Castle- 
ford Circuit with a purse of gold. 

— The Rev. Thomas Law, who has laboured 
at Burton-on-Trent during the last two years, 
has, owing to unsatisfactory health, been com- 
pelled to resign. A public farewell meeting was 
held on Thursday, August 19, presided over by 
Rev. R. Chew, when Mr. Law was presented with a 
purse of gold. Addresses were delivered by Revs. 
Isaac Elsom, 8. Lambrick, Jas. Howarth (his suc- 
cessor), and others. Much regret was expressed at 
his having to leave. During his ministry the Church 
has had very great success. The recent tour in 
America has improved Mr. Law’s health. 


— The Rev. W. G. Jordan received a very cordial 
welcome to his new sphere of labour in the Spalding 
Circuit on the 22nd and 23rd inst. At the reception 
service on the 24th, ministers representing nearly 
all the denominations in the town were present, and 
a most successful meeting was held. The welcome to 
Mr. Jordan was immediately followed by a sorrowful 
farewell to the Rev. E. Wright, who has resided 
some years at Spalding as a supernumerary, and who 
leaves on account of severe domestic affliction. 

— Farewell services were held at Longham, Nor. 
folk, on the 15th inst., on the removal of the Rev. H. 
Crisp, circuit minister. On the 16th a public meeting 
was held, when a purse of money and a cruet-stand 
were presented to Mr. Crisp. 

— On Friday last friends at Church-road, Croydon, 
met to present the Rev. J. E. Swallow, who is leaving 
for Acton, with a number of valuable books as 
testimony of the esteem in which his help and friend- 
ship has been held. Regret was expressed at his 
departure, and sincere wishes for his happiness in life 
and success in the ministry. The presentation was 
made by Mr. Delamere. Mr. Matthews, Mr. Green, 
and other members also spoke in affectionate terms 
of Mr. Swallow. 


— Last Sunday was the commencement of the con- 
nexional ministerial year. The following are the 
ministerial appointments for the metropolis, as ar ; 
ranged by the recent Annual Assembly :—London 
First: John Mawer; Ira Miller and W. Burnett, 
supernumeraries. London Second: M. T. Myers 
David Irving. London Third: Thomas Foster, Wil- 
liam Dunstan Joseph Jenkins, snpernumerary. 
London Fourth: Thomas Kench, Samuel Gibson. 
London Fifth: R. E. Abercrombie, Arthur Hill, 
W. R. Mullett; R. Abercrombie, supernumerary. 
London Sixth: George Fysh, T. J. Dickenson (for 
Walham.green). London Seventh: James Whittles, 
H R Wilkinson London Eighth: Andrew Crowbie, 
G. D. Thompson. Thomas Newton, book steward. 
Contral Metropolitan Chapel, Charles Worboys. 

— On Wednesday, the 18th inst., a public tea-meeting 
was held in the Lecture Hall at Cheltenham, to wel- 
come the Rev. Wm. Evans on his appointment to the 
cirenit for a third year. After tea the choir gave a 
service of sacred song. During the evening, Mr. 
Mills, the senior chapel steward, on behalf of the 
church and congregation, presented Mr. Evans with 
a handsome writing cabinet, in token of their appre- 
ciation of his labours among them. 
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— On Sunday the Rev. Thomas Oliver, of Man- 
chester, preached two sermons in the Temperance 
Hall, Stockton-on-Tees, on behalf of Mr. Alderson's 
School for adults. In the afternoon several of the 
scholars delivered addresses, in which they narrated 
many interesting events in their respective careers 
in their own vernacular. 

— The Rev. Andrew Crombie, previous to leaving 
Sonth Shields for London, was presented by the 
Queen’s-street Young Men's Improvement Class with 
ahandsome silver salver, in acknowledgment of his 
assiduous attentions to their intellectual and moral 
well-being during his four years’ presidency. On the 
following Sunday Mr. Crombie finished his ministry 
in Shields by preaching two sermons to large congre- 
gations. 


Epitome of General Nebos. 
— — 


— The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, 
on Saturday inspected H.M.S.Jumna. The officers 
of the battalion and of other regiments pro- 
ceeding to India at the same time were presented to 
Her Majesty by Lord Edward Clinton. Prince Leo. 
pold arrived at Osborne from London on the same 
day. In passing Osborne on Sunday morning H. M. S. 
Jumna received the following messege, signalled by 
the Queen: “ The Queen wishes you God-speed, and 
Her Majesty wishes Lord Edward Clinton to telegraph 
how you all are wherever the ship touches, In 
Cowes roads H.M. Yacht Osborne, with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on board, H.M.S. Bacchante 
and H.M.S. Hector, saluted the Jumna with cheers. 

— The Princesses Victoria and Louise, of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, visited the Queen on Monday. Her 
Majesty in the afternoon visited the Princess of 
Wales on board H.M. yacht, Osborne, in Cowes Roads. 
The Queen and Princess Beatrice were to leave last 
evening for Balmoral, where they are expected to 
arrive this afternoon. 

— The Prince and Princess of Wales witnessed a 
race in the Solent between the boats of three of the 
Royal yachts, and the race was won by the Osborne's 
boat, in which was Prince George of Wales. 

— The Duke of Edinburgh has joined the Duchess 
at Potsdam, on her arrival from Russia, The Duke, 
Duchess, and family are expected to return to Eng- 
land after a stay of a few weeks at Coburg. 

— Lady Ripon, according to present arrangements, 
willleave England for India, on October 27. 

— The following appointments are gazetted :-—O 
John Pierrepont Edwards, Esq., now British Vice 
consul at New York, to be Her Majesty's Consul at 
New York; of Mr. Belcour as Consul at Melbourne 
for the French Republic; of Mr. George Ruckert as 
Consul at Akyab for His Majesty the King of the Bel. 
gians ; of Mr. Miguel Rozario de Guadros as Consul 
at Bombay for His Majesty the King of Portugal and 
the Algarves; of Mr. Thomas T. Prentiss as Consul 
at Port Louis, and Mr. Bret Harte as Consul at Glas“ 
gow forthe United States of America ; of Mr. Michael 
Carney as Consul at Halifax, Nova Scotia, for the 
Republic of Haiti; of Mr. James Page as Vice-Con- 
sul at Adelaide, South Australia, for the Swiss Con- 
federation ; of Mr. Jack Sutcliffe as Vice-Consul at 
Grimsby for the Dominican Republic ; and of Mr. F. 
Napier Broome, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary of Mauri- 
tius, to be Lieut.-Governor of that Colony. 

— Thehealth of Mr. Gladstone continues to improve. 
The right hon. gentleman attended the Cabinet Coun- 
cil held on Saturday, and afterwards returned to 
Holmbury. On Tuesday Mr. Gladstone again re- 
turned to London; to-day be is to start on a short 
sea-trip in one of Messrs. Donald Currie’s South 
African Royal Mail steamers. 

— Mr. Forster has returned to London from 
Dublin. 

— The United States Government has invited the 
maritime Powers of the world to an Internationa! 
Sanitary Conference, with a view to the adoption of 
a system of notification of the actual sanitary condi- 
tion of the ports of the respective Powers aud the 
vessels sailing from those ports. 

— At the West Hartlepool annual Brewster Ses- 
sions, out of a large number of applications for new 
licences the only one granted was to the refreshment- 
rooms at the new railway station. 

— The meeting of the British Association at 
Swansea opened yesterday.—The Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce commenced their 12th annual 
autumnal meeting at Hawick on Tuesday.—The 
National Eisteddfod was opened at Carnarvon on 
Tuesday by Sir Watkin W. Wynn, M. P. 

— The following deaths are announced :—Of Mrs. 
Charles Kean, the eminent actress, at the age of 74; 
of Lieut.-Col. Sir Robt. Gyll, at the age of 75; of 
Major-General Charles, Osbaldiston Lukin, late of 
the East India Company, and son of the late Mr. 
Robert Lukin, of the War Office ; and of Mr. H. Clarke 
Pidgeon, President of the Sketching Club, at the age 
of 73.—The remains of Viscount Stratford de Red- 
cliffe were interred, on Saturday, in Frant Church- 
yard, near Tanbridge Wells.—The funeral of Miss 
Neilson took place at Brompton Cemetery in the 
presence of a large assembly.—The remains of the 
Rev. Prebendary Wright have been buried in the 
Hampstead Cemetery. 

— By the will of the late Mr. Edward Pease, of 
Greencroft West, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society receives £1,000; the British and Foreign 
School Society, £1,000; the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Asseciation, £1,000; the Peace Society, £1,000; the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, £1,000; the 
Siltburn Convalescent Home, £1,900; and the 


Borough of Darlington, £1,000, for the education of ' 


the poor. 

— A veteran of the Peninsular war died last week 
at the age of 80, and leaving a widow. 

— The missing boat of the steamer American, 
foundered on April 23, containing seven men and five 
bags of mails, has been recovered by a Portuguese 
ship, and safely landed. 

— It is supposed that the town of Brownsville, 
Texas, U.S.A., was destroyed by a storm on the 13th 
inst.—A New York telegram states that Eureka, in 
Nevada, has again been almost destroyed by fire. The 
loss is estimated at 1,000,000 dollars. 

— The Attorney-General has stated that he will 
consent to the t Castro r. Regina (the Tich- 
borne case) being itted to the House of Lords. 

— The American pipers report that during the 102 
hours immediately succeeding the conclusion of his 


— 


fast Dr. Tanner gained 254 lbs. in weight, or (ots. per 
hour. 

— During a heavy thunderstorm in the neighbour- 
hood of Chambéry on Friday, a boat was upset, and 
six of the ten persons in it were drowned.— At An- 
gouléme on Saturday, a storm of enormous hailstones 
did great damage, killing the cattle in the fields. 

— An accident occurred on the Midland line on 
Thursday last week. By adefectin the brake the 
express from Manchester was stopped in the Blea- 
moor tunnel and run into by the Pullman-car express 
for London. The latter train was so far stopped as to 
prevent a more serious result than a severe shaking 
of the passengers. 

— A train between Tenbury and Bewdley ran into 
an embankment, damaging the permanent way and 
shaking the passengers. 

— William Woodhead, a retired tradesman, 60 
years of age, was killed while walking on the railway 
between Slaunton and Langworth by a train from 
Grimsby.—Joseph Hewlett, aged 24, a carman, and 
Alfred Richard Garrod, aged 21, a labourer, have 
been killed in a similar way on the Great Western 
Railway. The overturning of an omnibus between 
Edinburgh and Newhaven on Saturday resnited in 
the death of the driver and the injury of about half-a- 
dozen passengers. 

— The residence of Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M. P., 
High Elms Park, Downe, has been broken into, and 
property to the value of about £6 extracted. 

— Fires have occurred at Lloyd's court, Crown- 
street, Soho; Portland-road, Notting- hill; Wheeler- 
street, White Lion-street, Spitalfields; Messrs. 
Turner and Sons’ premises, George-yard, White- 
chapel; Newcomen-street, Borough; Hatton- 
garden; Old Kent-road ; Wandsworth-road ; Dalston- 
lane; and Gossit-street, Bethnal-green; Messers. E. 
Fox and Sons’ cotton-spinning works, Dewsbury; 
Smithies Mill, Birstall, near Dewsbury ; the Lyceum 
Theatre, Sanderland; the Stratford Club, Oxford- 
street ; and Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square. 

— A collision on the Mersey between a steamer and 
a sailing yacht on Saturday resulted in the loss of 
one of the passengers of the latter.—A Shaker, 
named Frampton, has been committed to prison for 
one month for neglecting to contribute to the support 
of his wife, an inmate of the Fareham Lunatic 
Asylum. Frampton stated in defence that his re. 
ligions belief would not allow him to work.—At 
Carlisle, on Saturday, James Barnfather, a tailor, 
cut his wife's throat, causing her immediate death. 
A man living at Haslingden, near Accrington, hag 
murdered his son while intoxicated.—At Bishop 
Auckland a young man has murdered his sweetheart - 

— About 40,000 persons are said to have been 
present at a police-fete held at the Alexandra Palace 
in aid of the Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage. 

— The total cost for management of the Post-office 
Savings Banks in the year 1879 is shown by a return 
to have been £192.28), which included £115,163 fot 
salaries, wages, and allowances; £5,000 for rent; 
£30,958 for conveyance of correspondence; and 
£25,564 for the erection of a new office. 

— From April Ist to the 2ist inst, the Treasury 
receipts amounted to £29,371,000, as compared with 
£29,269,496 in the corresponding period of last year. 
The expenditure has been 42,512,078. 

— In London last week 2,512 births and 1,492 
deaths were registered. Allowing for increase of 
population, the births exceeded by 11, whereas the 
deaths were 72 below, the average numbers in the cor- 
respouding week of the last ten years. 

— One of the largest ourang-outangs ever brought 
to this country has just arrived in London from 
Malacca. The animal is between 4 and 5 feet in 
height ; the price asked for him is £150. 


— A disastrous flood has occurred in Donegal. 
Many persons are missing, and several bodies have 
been recovered. Derrybeg Church was burst open 
during service by the force of the water, the congre- 
gation with great difficulty saving themselves from 

rowning. 

— It is stated that no less than 1,264 persons were 
killed last year by wild animals,and 9,515 by snakes 
in the Presidency of Bengal; and during the same 
period the number of cattle killed was 12,000, 


— The trial of the electric light at the Great 
Eastern Railway Terminus has proved so successful 
that the number of lamps has been increased from 16 
to 31. 

— At Hastings four gentlemen and two boatmen 
out for a day's fishing in a small boat were thrown 
into the water by a squall, and four only were rescued. 
—During a fog off the Durham coast, a fishing-boat 
was run down bya steamer, and a young man was 
drowned. 


— A boy has becn sentenced to imprisonment for 
one day and to receive six strokes with a birch rod 
for throwing stones at a passenger train.—A domestic 
servant has been sentenced to one month's imprison. 
ment for cruelty to a cat. 

— The Tower of London is to be thrown open to 
visitors, as other museums, and the beefeaters are to 
act as sentries about the building, instead of guides. 


— A strike has been decided apon by the nailers at 
Hales Owen, which will throw out of employment 
about 30,000 persons. 

— According to a summary of railway accidents for 
the first six months of this year, issued by the Board 
of Trade, the number of passengers killed by railway 
ace‘dents on all the lines of the United Kingdom was 
but half-a-dozen. 


Tue Coppen Prize.—This prize, founded 
by the Cobden Club, and awarded triennially 
at the Cambridge University for the best 


which essay on some subject connected with poli- 
tical economy, has been adjudged to be 


divided between Alfred Caldecott, B. A., 
scholar of St. John’s, and Joseph Shield 
Nicholson, B.A., scholar of Trinity, the 
examiners being of opinion that the merits 
of the essays of these gentlemen were equal. 
Joseph Shield Nicholson is the son of the 
Rev. Thomas Nicholson, Congregational 
minister, Banbury. It will be remembered 
that he gained the first Cambridge Cobden 
Prize three years ago. This is only the 
second time that it has been given. The 
prize is 260. 


Hacxner Cottrar.—The chair of Hebrew, 
Mental Philosophy and Advanced Classics at 
Hackney College has become vacant by the re- 
signation of the Rey. G. Lyon Turner, M.A., who 
has accepted the unanimous invitation of the Com- 
mittee of Lancashire Independent College to un- 
dertake the Professorship of Mental and Moral 
agg oy and Charch History in that institu- 
tion. r. Turner has held his post at Hackney 
for ten years, during the last three of which he 
has also been the resident tutor, and his resig- 
nation after so long a period of snccessfal and 
cordial co-operation has caused the other pro- 
fessors and the committee much regret. Pend- 
ing the appointment of a new professor, tem- 
porary a ents are being made for lecture 
ing on the subjects belonging to the vacant chair 
so that the entire course of study may be car- 
ried on as usual. 

DeatuH or THe Rev. Georor Gtr. - We 
have this week to record the death of the Rev. 
George Gill, for sixteen years missionary to the 
South Sea Islands. The deceased, like his 
brother, the late Rev. W. Gill, was a member of 
Barbican Chapel, under the pastorate of Dr. 
Tidman. Ordained to the ministry in 1844, he 
was appointed by the directors of the London 
Missionary Society to the station at Mangaia, 
where he laboured until 1857, when he removed 
to Rarotonga, and carried on the institution for 
training native agents, formerly under the 
charge of the Rev. Aaron Buzacott. In 1861, 
Mr. Gill, with his family, returned to this 
country, and in the following year undertook 
the pastorate of Westgate Congregational 
Church, Burnley, where he has since laboured. 
During his stay in this country he took part in 
revising for à third edition the Rarotongan 
version of the Bible. Mr. Gill died suddenly 
on Thursday last, at his residence, The Chest- 
nuts, Lewisham, in the sixty-first year of his ago. 

Tur late Mr. Edward Pease made a will which 
has just been proved in the Durham District 
Registry of the Court of Probate. The personal 
estate was declared under £500,000. The balk 
of the property goes to his only surviving cbild 
Beatrice Mary, on ber attaining the age of 
twenty-one, who, meantime, is under the guar- 
diauship of her two uncles, Mr. J. W. Pease, 
M. P., and Mr. Arthur Poase, M. P., the exeou- 
tors. Many hindsome legacies are left to 
relatives, servants, and others, and £1,000 is 
bequeathed to each of the following societies : — 
The Bible Society, the British and Foreign 
School Society, the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association, the Peace Society, the Aut! 
Slavery Society, and the Saltburn Convalescent 
Home. He has also left a sum of £10,000 for 
educational purposes in the town of Darlington. 

Tue Goto Lane Misstowantes.—On ues- 
day the 18th inst., the working staff, to the number 
ofabout sixty, of Mr. W. J.Oreman’s Mission to the 
costermongers of St. Luke's, left London-bridge sta- 
tion by the § a.m. train to enjoy their annual day in 
the country. The rendezvous was Hill Farm,Slinfold, 
Sussex ; while the host and hostess were Mr. and Mrs. 
Vickress, residents on the estate, who entertained the 
large party at dinner, and at tea, in real Old 
English style The district being near Horsham, on 
the Mid-Sussex line, is exceedingly picturesque, and 
accordingly the beauties of the landscape and the 
attractions of the harvest-ficeilds were thorough! 
appreciated by the excursionists. Dinner was serv 
in a tent erected on the lawn, and brief speeches were 
on by Mr. Vickress, Mr. W. J. Oreman, the Rev. 

r. Frost, of Horsham, &c. During the afternoon 
the friends 13 8 over the country, exploring the 
woods and fields in the vicinity, and indulging in 
various outdoor games, or examining the cattle which 
were feeding for prizé shows. In the evening a 
sacred concert was given in the garden, and at eight 
o'clock all started for the railway-station, and reached 
London at 10-10, having passed a delightful day. As 
cap ap stated, an excursion to Hampstead-heath 

r the children will take place ‘on Saturday next. 

Messrs. Cutts New Baxxine House —Oa Mon- 
day the new buildings partly in Fieet-street and 
partly in the Strand which have just been erected 
as the banking premises of Messrs. Child, consequent 
on the demolition of Temple Bar, were opened for 
business. The elevation, which is in Portland stone, 
richly carved and decorated, contains three lofty 
floors. The ground-floor portion, which is wholly 
appropriated as the banking-house, is elaborately 
rusticated, with a massive entrance at the east, or 
Fleet-street side, of the frontage, surmounted by a 
frieze and a bold overhangiug cornice and balcony. 
Above this is an ornamentally-carved shield with the 
arms of the Marigold Tavern, which, 1 — 
to tradition, stood upon the site some three hundre 

cars ago. At the West or Strand side of the frontage 
ere is a correspouling balcony, with Messrs. 
Childs’ arms and c: est. 


MARRIAGES. 


RAK Fun. August II, at St. Mary's-gate Chapel, 
Derby, by Rev. J. W. Williams, pastor, William Barker to 
Elizabeth Ann, only daughter of Alfred Embery. 

BENTHAM—STEVENS.—August 14 at the Congregational 
Church, Burgess-hill, Sussex, by the Rev, R. Pierce Jones. 
the pastor, assisted by the Kev. Robert Hamilton, of 
Brighton, and the Rev, Mm. Knight, of Littlehampton, 
Charles Morris, second son of Bryan Bentham, of 
Rochester, to Julia, third daughter of Wm. Stevens, of 
Broadhill, Keymer, Sussex, and Brighton. 

CRIGHTON—HAMILTON., August 10, at Thaxted, by the Rev. 
R. Hamilton, of Brighton, assisted by the Kev. E. 
Hamilton, of Thaxted, the Rev. Arthur J. Crigh'on, 
seventh son of William Crichton, Reg., Manchester, to 
Alice, daughter of Jas. Hamilton, Esq., of Thaxted, 

EVANS—WILSON.—August 17, at St. Matthias’, Richmond 
Surrey, Dr. L. Evans, of Miltou House, Clapham, son of 
the Rev. M Evans, of Aberayron, Cardiganshire, to Alice: 
Margaret, daughter of W. Wilson, Esq., of Whitweal 
House, Clapham, Surrey. 

Ewin —PaTeick.—Aug. , at the Metropolitan Tabernacle: 
London, by the Rev. C., M. Spurgeon, Henry Ewin’ 
youngest son of Mr. James Ewin, formerly of Saffr.on 
Wallen, Essex, to Alice Jane, eldest daughter of Mr, 8. 
Patrick, of Southwark, Surrey. 

GREEN WOOD-CLOUGH,-Ang. 1, at the Congress! nn! 
Chapel, Little Horton, Bradford, by the Rev. Thomas 
Clarke. Mr. Charles Greenwood, of Little Horton, to 
Miss Lydia Ann Clough, of Bowling. This being the 
first marriage at the chapel, at the close of the coremon , 
the bride was presented with a handsome copy of the 
Bible. 

PALMER uin. Aus 7, at the Unitarian Chapel, Ipswich, 
by the Rev, T. . Bruadrick, Charles Joseph Palmer, eklest 
son of the late John Palmer, of Stockton-on-Tees, to Alice 
Helens, youngest daughter of Thomas Smith, of lpswich. 

Roou Cook August 14, at Kast Finchley Congregational 
Church by the father of the bridegroom, assisted by the 
Kev. 8. Wardlaw Me All, M. X., Herbert John, younger son 
of the Rev. Charles Room, of Fortis-green, Finchley, to 
Emily Louisa, second dauxhter of William Cooke, Esq, of 
North Rank, Muswell-hill, At home Mh and ih Sep- 
tember, Braemar Cottage, Friern-park, North Finchley, N 

WALKER — LOVELL. — August 10, at the Congregations 
Church, Watford, by the Rev. A. Cave, B. unele to th 
bride, John Watson, son of the late John Watson Walker, 
of Fairfield House, Watford, to Kate, eldest daughter of 
the late Benjamin Lovell and Mrs, Lovell, of The Wood- 
bines, Watford, 


— 


DEATHS. 

ALLEN.—Anguast 10. Loniaa, the devoted and dearly-helovred 
wife of the Rev. T. k. Allen, Preshford Rectory. Bath. 
BRALLEY.—Anguet 18. at(Gerrard’s Cross, Amelia Hurry, the 
dear wife of HM. M. Bealley, after a long and painful mess! 

aged @. 

CLARK.—Angenet 18. Mary Bligabeth Coleock, aged @, for » 
years the darling wife of Richard Clark. Jesus only. 
Safe in the arma of Jesus. 

Coorer.—August 17, at Bonthrop, Rer. Rowland Heime 
Cooper, Rector of Fast hach Martin and Vicar of Bastleach 
Turville, nearly to years of age. 

DAVIes.—Anguat N. at 17, The Pavement, Clapham, Henry 
Gilbert Davies. In hie sist year. 

FPrsaer.—Angust . at Stansfield-road, Brixton, suddenly 
James Fisher. for 2% years the valued and confidentia 
clerk and manager of Messrs. Williams and Norgate, of 
Henrietts-street, (rent garden. aged . 

Gitte August 19, suddenly, at his residence, The Chestnuts, 
Un bergen, Lewishoum, the Rer. George Gill, for 16 
years missionary to the South Sea Islands, and for le 
years pastor of the Westesate Congregational Church, 
Burniey, Lancashire, aged oo. 

Hu August 16, at St. James Vicarage, Fnfield High- 
way, the Rev. J. Harman, M. X., viear of the parish and 
chaplain tothe Royal Ordnance Factory, Enfield Lock, 


aged OS. 

TI ART. August 14, at hie residence, Rydal Mount, Tulee-hill 
John Thomas Hart, formerly of Spitalfields, in the end 
year of his age. 

New.—June . at Melbourne, Australia, Walter Beanmont 
New, seoond son of the Rev. Isasc Now, aged 37 years. 
Pixer.—Auguet 8. at . Victoriaterrace, Surbiton, Surrey, 
late of London, Thomas James Pike, after a long and 
painful ness. borne with Christian patience, aged 62 

years. Re ye therefore ready also.” 

WaALtuts.—Anguat 1, at 14, Camberwell New-road, James 
Wallis, in the 75th year of his ase. His ond was peace. In- 
terred at Norwood. 

WILLtaMs,.—Augnuat 18, Willie, son of Rev. C. Williams, Pree 
Church, Benson, aged ? years. 


— — 


Tunoar Inattation.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, indacing cough and affecting the voice. 
For those = ms use ‘s Glycerine Jujubes. 

n th con . ng in 
at the moment they are ex- 
act of sucking healing. 
Sold ns | in boxes, 7)d. and Is. Id., labelled James 

Co., H Chemists, London.” A 


torest zou to know that, after an 
have found your G 

benefit (with or without medica! treatment) in aimost 
all forma of throat disease. They soften and clear 
the voice. In no case canithey do any barm.— Yours 
faithfully, Gornpow Hotmgzs, LRC F R., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Bar Infirmary.’’ 


Conve.stons tn Treetutre are prevented by the use 
of Mra. Johnsons Soothing p. It contains ne 
narcotic, and gives speedy relief. See nr ano 
— name on stamp. Of al 2s. Od. ped 

ttle. 


0 Your “ Dretra” at Home.—A sizpenny bottle 
of Judson's Magunta will dye a table cover or a small 
curtain completely in ten minutes ina pailful of water. 
Silk scarfs, veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
scarlet, violet, Ko., in a basin of water. Judson's 
Dyes. Sold by chemists everywhere. 


Tun ApmrRration oF Tue Woatn.—Mra.8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer is perfection for its wonderful 
life-giving p rties to faded or falling hair, and 
quickly e ng y or white hair to ite natural 
youthful colour and beauty. It is not a dye. It re. 
quires only a few applications to restore hair to 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, and 
luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all that is 


needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. ndraff is quickly and permanently re. 
mo Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Hotiowar's Pitts.— he changes of temperature 
and weather mys: upset who are most 
cautious of their health, and most particular in their 
diets. These corrective, purifying, and tle t 
Pills are the best remedy for all defective ne of 
the digestive organs; they a mt the appetite, 
strengthen the stomach, correct biliousn carry 
off all that is noxious from the system. Holloway‘s 
Pills are composed of rare baleams, unmixed with basger 
matter, and on that account are peculiarly well adapted 
for the young, delicate, and aged. As this 4 
medicine has gained fame in the past, so will it pro- 
serve it in the future by ite renovating and invigorat. 
ing qualities, and its incapacity of doing harm. 


— — — 


For the Million. 
ABBiss’ 
PREPARED 
COFFEE. 


Strong, rich flavoured, and very economical. 


IN 3lb. TINS AT 2s. 64. EAOH. 
Also the best 2s. Tea known. 


G. Lamparp, 44, 12 3 E. C., and 
m t 0 


13, King Will root, E. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 
HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 


Palatial Mansion House, surrounded by magni. 
fieent Trees, extensive Shrubberies and Walks 
stretching to Shore at Morecambe Bay; Climate 
unsurpassed for salubrity. Beantifal Drives and Ex. 
cursions, including English Lakes. 


Turkish and other Baths with Sea and Fresh Water. 
Bowling, Lawn Tennis, Croquet Grounds, Conserva.- 


tory, Ac. 
Terms ‘inclusive of all charges) from 42 1lés. 


per week, or bs. per day. For further particulars 
apply to the Manager. 


USE 
BUMSTED'’S 


TABLE SALT, 
SEA As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY. 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO, 


AND 


SALT. 


D. Bumsted & Co, 36, King William St., E. O 


—— —— — 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTH. 


Agreeable to the taste. 
Healthful to the body 
Easy to prepare. 
Of Chemists and Grocers, 84. per Ib, 


— — 


—— 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


Avavust 26, 1880. 


Colleges und Schools. 
(JONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


LEWISHAM, will RE-OPEN, after Midsummer 
vacation, — 4424 September 2. The boys 
are expected to be in their places by seven p.m. 

Notice of Removal. 
M SUTTON begs to inform her 
IL 


friends that she has — to CATHCART- 

L, N., where she has ery spacious and 

lofty residence, specially — ‘te educational 

purposes, and standing in greed be Pat Fwy 

. — 1 * pas have — Se — — 
bridge, ege of Preceptors’ 

to — Principal, Stella — 


E DUCATION by the SEASIDE. 
KINGSCLERE, LIVERPOOL -GARDENS, 
WORTHING. 
1 oo for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Misses 
8. 
Prospectus on application. References kindly 
mitted to leading Nonconformist ministers to 


parents of pupils. 
Independent College, Taunton. 


PRINCIPAL, 


EV. F. WILKINS AVELING, M. A., 

B. So., assisted by a competent staff of Resident 
Masters. * — tor the Cambridge Local 
and London — 7 Examinations, and 2 for 
Commercial 4 SCHOOL PRE. 
PARATORY 1 “the COLLEGE, in — build- 
ing, under the care of Mrs. MILNE. Terms from 
oS ee ee For Prospectus apply 

the Princi as above; or to the + a 

AUBERT DMAN, Taunton. The next term wil! 
commence on TU ESDAY, September 7th. 


Mill-hill School. 


HE MICHAELMAS TERM com- 
mences on THURSDAY, Ard SEPTEMBER, 
1 Applications for admission to to be addressed to 
the H , Dr. Weymouth, Mill-hill School, 
Middlesex, N.W. The Boarding House in charge of 
the Rev. Robert 14 F. R. S., of whom 
as to fees, &c., aos Sar. ie 
minutes’ walk of the ihe aches house.—Address Rev. R. 
Harley, F. R. S., Barton Bank, Mill-hill, Middlesex. 


ANDSWORTH HIGH SCHOOL, 

EAST HILL HOUSE.—Head mistress 
Miss WITHIEL. Professors attend for music, draw- 
ing, French, German, singing, dancing, and calis- 
thenics. ccessfu 


Boarding arrangements ay designed to 
secure — comforts, and kindly oversight. 
Next term commences Sept. 6th. 


OLMESDALE.— This establishment 
combines the with « Christin of thorough edacation 
and careful — 1 with ristian home and - 
climate. Terms and — 1 — upon applica 
Mrs. Vincent, * Torquay. 
Next term, N 


University School, Hastings. 


Parncrrat.—Ma. JOHN STEWART. 
Ven- Puixctrat.— Mu. K. A. BUTLER, B. A., B.S.C 


HE most recent additions to the 
ccessful candidates at Public 
E. TURNER, First B.A. at the 
; H. KEDDELL, Prize for Gene- 
ral Proficiency at the College of Preceptors; W. C. 
2 me First Division-—London niversity— 
Matricula 


Fifty — ‘at the Midsummer Examination 
of the Col of Preceptors, of which NINE were 
FIRST CL 


The NEXT TERM for both UPPER and LOWER 
SCHOOLS will commence on THURSDAY, Septem- 


23. 
The LOWER SCHOOL is for boys of 7 to ll years 
of age. The hours of work are specially planned to 
suit young boys. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
THE AVENUE, COLCHESTER.—For the 
higher education of girls. Special class for Univer- 
sity Examinations. No pupil from this class has 
failed. Twenty-nine certificates have been taken 
this year. The establishment is enrolled in connec- 
tion with Trinity Cllege and Christian Evidence 
Society. Juniors under careful training. Home re- 
finement and Christian influence.—For terms apply 
to Principal, Lydia! Whitby. 


AST of ENGLAND NONCONFOR- 
MIST GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Bishop's Stortford. 
Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN. 
The NEXT TERM commences an SEPTEMBER 
1880. 


Oy et HOUSE, LEICES 
TER.—SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, con 


8 77 Mrs. ISLIP. References to the Rev 
0 


R. All ah the Rev. Professor Legge, 
LL. b. , Oxtord ; J cton, Esq., F. A. S., Waver- 
tree, Liverpool; 4 * J. J. Stoughton, D. D., K * 
ton; G Tol 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
* road, Edgbaston, near Birmi 
K DERIC EWEN, aided by an e — 
staff aaa ent and Visiting Masters. 
ont am | a prepared for University Examinations 
or business 
* AUTUMN TERM will commence on WED- 
NESDAY, September 15th. 


IGHBURY HOUSE, ST. LEO- 
NARD'S-ON-SEA. 

Boys prepared for Commerce or the Universities. 
Seven Kesident Masters. The Junior division taught 
by ladies. Delicate boys requiring a mild climate 
ceceive the test care.—For — —— apply to 
Ars. Daff, Lady Principal. School duties resumed 
September 18th. 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 


MPTON., 
4 b Arn and her Daughter. 
ret Gove 1 and Qualified English and 
Governesses 


Pu prepared — as for the Cambridge Local 
and pee 5 — 


IERSETY LADIES’ COLLEGE will 
open in September next. C mprehensive and 
highly et efficient education. French, German, and 
Latin. Pupils — for Oxford and Cambridge 
local examinations; for Matriculation at London 
University, and for taking their“ Brevet de Capacité "’ 
in Paris. French the conversational language out of 
hours, 


instruction — 
e ny arrangement specially de- 
— — nome comfort and kindly oversight. 
Terms ex y moderate. Jersey noted for 15 


Hill-street, St. Helier. 


equable and healthy climate.—Apply to J. F. Giffard 
BS cretary, 23, 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL forthe 
EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS.— 
ke Samuel Mor- 


ley, Hog., MF. ; Principal, Rev. T. 
ceive a limited number of LAY are now 
to receive The Edacation consists of 


to Easter ; Easter to 
Christmas, with the usual hol‘da — 
Applications for ‘days bet 


e made to Rev. g. Fisher, Ficher, — Hah poemnare, to 
street, London, E. C. —, 


Enn COLLEGE, STAF- 
FORDSHIRE. 


Heapv-Maester: 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Sinks M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics ; late Andrew's 
Scholar and First Prizeman in Senior 
Mathematics University College, on; Fellow 
University College, London. 

Seconp Maren; 

R. WHITBY, Esq., M.A. in Mathematics, London; 
Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, and 15th 
Wrangler. 

ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF Or RESIDENT 

AND VISITING MASTERS. 
Situation one of 


There are several scholarshi 
the healthiest in England. Wellequi gymnasium, 
Resident Drill t, Swim -bath, Fields 


for Athletic Sports. Table on most liberal scale—Mr. 

and Mrs. and masters dining with boys. 
ils prepared for the Universities, Professions 
— maa, — From 1 


es tg Examina 
Of SENIORS, the FIRST 
England were gained with the Hath Scholar- 
ah and an Exhibition to St. —— Cam- 
. Of JUNIORS, the FIRST — and 
in ALL subjects, FIRST in Drawing, ECOND in'Ene. 
lish, with many prizes and distinctions, were — 
Many matriculated at London in the First Divis 
— u with honours, and fo pupils GRADUATED 
with high Honours at Lotion, Oxford, and Cam- 


For Fees, g ly to the Secretary and Preacher, 
Rev. Phili ” Howe, M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 


via Wolver 
— Tvrspar, Sept. 2ist. 


THIRD TER 
DUCATION at KENDAL, West- 
‘4 moreland.—Parents who desire to find aSchool 
where the health and happiness of their Sons will be 
made of first im , and where they will receivea 
and -class education, with — — Sori 
tural and ted to 


Claremont, Cliftonville, Margate. 


NGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
4 BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
—This establishment is recommended for its educa- 


ernesses, 
Papils are received to study accomplishments and 
honsehold management. Cooking is taught by a lady 
diplomes from South Kensington. 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 


SCHOOL. 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME.) 

The success of this School for — ey get years 
arises from the fact that great attent is paid to 
— required in commercial life. Boys have ex- 
keeping * d — — F Pupil 1 — 

ee aud mercantile correspo . s from 
_ School r 12 1212 of the 

harmaceutical Society an 0 Preceptors 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations 
in Honours. Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, &c. 

References to parents in ‘parts of England. 

ee or. twenty-two or ayy * yet 

or views a pros tus a to the 0 — 
Messrs. J. and J. W W. Marsh. saad 
ENTNOR COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 

J. H. ROSE, B. A., Scholar of Christ's Coll., 

Camb., PREPARES a few BOARDERS for the pro- 
fessions, University, &c. The garden opens on to the 
Downs, which com rletely keep off N. and N.E. winds. 
Tepid sea baths. Every attention and comfort. 

erm begins -eptember 15th. 


|= LADIES’ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISOCOMBE, 


PrivcrPaLs-—-Mr. 1 — Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 


Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 


Public Examinations are not prepared for. The 
system ween which ——A. 1 school is worked is entirely 
new, and each ear testifies to its suecess. 

In addition to the 11 ~ — * 2 * — 3 
are taught in a manner both efficien 
Drawing, Music, and the Continental 
ceive conside attention, and with valuab — 

Each class has a separate room and teacher. 

A gymnasium has been added, Lk. — 
is much encouraged. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained fron, the Principals. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER.LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. 


Prospectuses, &c., will be be forwarded on 
DA NIEL F. HOWORTH, 


LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, West-hill, Sydenham. 
ncipal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent 
Governesses and Professors. 
Terms and references on application. 


1 ‘VALE ACADEMY, | Mamegete. 


ication to 
pal, 


— — 


Established 1887. _ Principal 
N. assisted by a staff of = masters 


moral trai 
N for K., to the 80 PRI ic at the 
hool, Ke Kenda dal. — 


— — 


The younger pupils are thoroughly grounded in 


the 1— su ta, the constantly 
orepared for the University, Civil Service, and other 
— ions, at which they have uniformly distin- 
guished themselves. Great attention is given 
to their health aud moral training. 
The next term will commence on September 14. 
Prospectuses, with honour lists, on application. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
rom > C. 8 of 8 Col. | 
lege, Loudon 0 Hall, under collegia 
discipline. The Hall has been 3 proved by the 
Secretary of State for India as a 1 
kor selected candidates for the 
Full particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, To., on 


application to the r Ne 288 . . 


GEASIDE EDUCATION— 
SEA HOUSE SCHOOL, BAST! EASTBOURNE. 
Prospectus with ff Fay Examination 

results on application. 


The next Term begius SEPTEMBER lich. 


— 


big HALL LADIES’ 
REST HILL, SYDENHAM, . 


Pri INCIPALS— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, p. p. 


English Literature Prof * 

eee ° * Univer. Col 
— ove ees Prof. Bertier, King’s Col 
French Language Dr. Mawprov 
: Language Dr. Waun, — 8 
Ancient & History Dr. Kemeweap, Dul. Col. 
English Language G. E. Wrsr, =. M.A. 
Phy sical — 2 4 Prof. Suruz *. Col. 
Music- Theory, 4c. Joux RTO, 
Piano and Harmonium... Herr Louis Dreux. 
Singing ons * „ Signor Gant. 
Drawing and Painting . E. C. Miss, Esq. 


Geology£Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8. 
Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals. 


ESTWOOD - PARK HOUSE, 
Forest hill. Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR, 
Principal Established 1866. A limited number of 
resident 1 received. A few vacancies for next 
term, which 138 SEPTEMBER 22. Prospectus 
on application 


_ NORTHERN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD! 


Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission- 
— the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


855. 
Heal Master— Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
— 27 dime A illiams Divinity Scholar, 


7 R. e Pw E. 


Treasurer. 
, Wakefield, Hon Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, LUE, * A., Dailey, Hon. Finance Sec. 


The School itself is an an excellently-contrived build- 
where... noth s been to 

ide fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooms. ex- 

amined the dormitories, lavatones, &., and found 

them superior to most that I have inspected. The 

situation cannot well be surpassed for healthiness.”’ 

—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner s Report, 


Midsummer, 1874. 

Chemica] and detached In : 

—— boys have Bee matriculated at the Uni- 
of London in the First Division. 
the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class 
Honours, two in the Second Class, and three in the 
Third, with eleven distinctions. 

ee to be sent to the Head Master. 

nisters’ sons are received on reduced terms. 


Education in Switzerland. 
EW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY 


Large modern 
ag playground, and — Cold and warm 


. ref li | 
tion W: Pasha: propecter, FCM Ras, peter 
late principal Swice ( (in ternational) School, nor. 


ANTED, in a school, a YOUNG 
LADY to teach English, ~ gy French, and 
ene. —Apply, stating &., to Misses 
X Carlton’ House, Melbourn, 

— 1— 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 
HATTON COURT, | THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
CAPITAL £800,000, 
RESERVE FUND, £190,000. 


Court or Directors, 1880-81. 
William Christian, Esq. William Paterson, Esq. 
Fred. W. Heilgers, Esq. — R. Bullen Smith, 
John — 120 . C.8.I. 

Emile Levita, . bw Wiese, . 
W. Macnaughtan, Esq. * 
MANAGER —- JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER. 
Sreunrrant- WILLIAM CHARLES MULLINS. 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES :— 


Bombay. | Penang Foochow 

Calcutta. ingapore Manila 

Colombo. Batav Shanghai 
kyab. Sourabaya. Hankow 

Rangoon Hong Kong. 

The Corpora — — Drafts payable at the above 
ncies ale Branc buy and receive for collection 


Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and under. 
take general banking business in the East. Deposits 
of money are received on terms which can be ascer-. 
tained on application. 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
UEEN-STREET-PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 
TWE TY-FIPTH ANNUAL REPORT, Mar, 1880. 
2,025 Policies issued for . ‘ale 2 £408, 652 


New Annual Premiums... 12,155 
24,525 Policies in force for 4,491,837 
Annual Premium Income 137,235 
Death Claims, including matured claims and 
Lonuses 7 56,477 
| Laid by in the Year ... one ote 61,237 
1— — 2 — 8 os * aia 685,703 
verage Reversionary us 1 per cen annum. 
Mutual Assurance without mataal Liability. 


— — 


SECOND HALF OF CAPITAL. 


| OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25. For the Pur. 
Sale of 1 P — 11 


PROPERTY. and in of th 
; 14 


Working Le, 2 
Registered March 15, 1876 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
FIVE ISSUES, completing 20,000 Shares, — 
ing to Half a Million, at premiums amounting to 


£40,000. 

The SIXTH ISSUE of 4000 £25 Shares at £5 per 
Share Premium. Nearly half already allotted; 
remainder in course of allotment. 

Current Rate of Interest on Shares 
SIX-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT, 
Estates Purchased, 132; Cost, £647,911 
eng Estates have been sold at a , ae 


_ wel built and drained Weekly Houses and Shop 


rty bought. 
The Be offers great facilities for Purchasing 


| Estates, having large sums at disposal for immediate 


1 Sale. 
or 
The Entire Management of Estates undertaken at 
a small commi 
urth Ann rt, Balance Shee 
and Explanat r. +5 Pamphlet, meatitled © Five Winrtes 
Talk — the my 1 Company, an 1 Share 


6— Jö T MILLER, Secretary, 
Offices of Com company, 2 ; 


| 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY _— 


which their 1 To invested, ‘and the additional 


guarantee of Ca 

P and fu — ormation obtainable at 

the O 52, Queen Visterte- yet E.C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


Be and RESIDENCE, TUDOR 
HOUSE, 50, WARRIO UARE. 

house, sea view, liberal table, and 

oun lanes ort, in oneof the best situations in 

a 1 — place. — Principals, Rev. and 


NONCONFORMIST ARCHITECTURE. 


MR. DIXON, 
Who has had 25 years’ experience in the above branch 
of his profession, supplies 
DESIGNS 


Of Churches, Chapels, Lecture-rooms, &c., free of 
charge should his plans not be adopted, and 5 per 
cent. if carried out. Portfolio submitted.—Address 
88, Caversham-road, N. W. 


SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 


G. BARKER AND CoO., 
BANKERS, 
& #0, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
Ciearine Bawxers—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
DEPOSITS 
of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued 


On Demand .. per Cent. Annu. : 
Seven Days’ Notice 4 0 = a 72 = 
14 Days’ Notice 44 „ * J . 
30 Days’ Notice .. 5 * * 2 ＋ 
8 Months Notice 6  ,, 4 — 


An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on soms re. 
— on Deposit 12 — months. 


urrent accounts o on the usual terms, and 
every description of ng transacted. 


“ THE AMARANT VELVETEEN ” 


Supersedes all others for durability and sgilk-like 
. re 7 RAIN, nor injured by 
HEAT. It is of PERFECT MANUFACTURE ant 
PATENTED FINISH. ONFADING in COLOUR, 
Unequalled in Value, FIRM in PILE. 
To be had in all Colours and Sizes. 


Ask for it, and see that the word AMARANT” is 
Stamped in GOLD on the FACE SELVAGES. 


Patterns and Show Cards supplied to the Trade. 
RAWSON BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 
2, Blue Boar-court, , Friday-street, LONDON, E.. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made 

to the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY 
Removals effected by 


Limited), for their 
railway vans. Estimates free. Advances made 
if required — Address Manager, 194, Tottenham-court- 


ASY WASHING. —— HARPER 
TWELVETREES Renowned Five Guinea 
VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, and MANGLER 
(the Gem of all washing. machines) does the fort- 
night's family wash in four hours, without rubbing 
or boiling, a certified by thousands of delighted pur- 
chasers. Carriage paid; free trial; easy instalment 
cent. cash discount. —Harper 
elvetrees, Laun Machinist, 80, . > 
ment, London, E.C. Works, Bardett- rd., Bow. 


URE INDIA- RUBBER STAMPS. — 
These stamps give a beautifully clear and sharp 
impression, and are made for Heading Note Paper, 
Martine f Envelopes, Cheques and Postal Cards, 
inen, Stamping Crests, Monograms, Trade- 
Marks, aye sh of 
too numerons to mention. 

rice List free for one stamp. 


N. BE Y, 42, Cherry Street, 
irmingham. 


PRAGUE’S 7-OCTAVE 1 O- 
FORTES in solid walnut wood, 21 22 
full rich tone, and warranted to stand 1 
climates. ers from 30 eas to 70 guineas. 
r HARMONIUMS, in polished maho- 
— 44 — guineas ; the very best at the price. 
from 1 — to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- 
port, home use, schools, and places of worshi 
AMERICAN ORGANS, with silver vibrators 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 
Manufactured for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 


1 
A 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es. 
tablished 1837. 


NOAL. —COCKERELL’s COALS.— 
Best Wallsend, 22s. cash; Wallsend—Class B, 
cash; Best Inland, 20s. cash; Inland, Class B, 
19s. cash; Derby Brights, 19s.; Nuts, 188.; Best 
Coke, 13s. on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


NOTICE. 
ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 


Snrveyors and Valuers, hereby intimate, that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having decided to 
rename the Bam ay from Moorgate-street to 
Finsbu their Offices willin future be known 
as 70, FIN BURY. PAVEMENT }f E. C. 


THE BOOK OF HEALTH. 


REY: E. J. SILVERTON will send 
his book free to any person who wishes te 
regain his former vigour. o person of broken- 
down health can afford, in justice to himself, to omit 
the perusal of . The most remarkable 
cases of cure are setforth. Those who have been at 
death's door have been restored to health, to the 
surprise of the neighbours, who have declared that a 
miracle was wronght! The 8 of which nearly 
200,000 copies have been issued, contains a sermon 
read by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and an engraving of Mr. Silverten's beautiful Place 
of Worship. 


Address 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK S., 


me * 1 


trunture, and a variety of other 
Pattern and 


NOTTINGHAM. 


London: Printed by W. Sr laut & Sons, at 97, 
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CLARKE N Co., at 13 and 1 Fleet-street, E.C. 
Orders are received for Tus NONCONFORMIST AND 
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